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Order single copies at the price quoted for each 
book or order with the Club Plan. (See below). 
Here is a wide variety of garden literature 
planned to appeal to the home gardener, farmer, 
orchardist and plant lover. 


SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Hulse Matschat. This 
book discusses landscape design, shrubs suitable for borders 
and backgrounds, low-growing and high-growing shrubs, 
street trees, windbreaks, flowering trees, fruit trees, ever- 
greens and where to use them, shrubs for fragrance, hedges 
and foundation plantings, ete. Their planting, care and 
general needs are given in detail. Illustrated. . . . 35¢ 

HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Here are all the facts and underlying principles which go to 
make any gardening a success. This book is complete in 
itself, with all the necessary details—from the first turning- 
over of the ground to the a wate and caring 
for the plants. Illustrated. 35¢ 

PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS Ceetle “Hulse Matschat. 
Whether you buy or build . remodel or start from the 
ground up, this book will help "you develop your grounds into 
a begutiful setting for your home. 35c 

THE DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTILIZERS. This 
book reports upon the attitudes of doctors toward the organic 
method. Contains a transcript from a U. S. Senate Hearing 
of important testimony given by Dr. Max Gerson on his 
cancer cure by - diet. 40c 

MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A Soneetaniee List 
of Compostable Materials Occurring in the Home and in 
Industry. This book alphabetically lists 85 substances that 
may be used to keep the soil fertile in Nature's way. It 
defines the composition of each material and what each sub- 
stance contributes in plant nutrients to the soil. - « Se 


The books described above can be bought 
separately or on the Club Plan. They are the 
first five books issued in‘the current 1947-48 
Book Club. (see advertisement on page 62) 


1946-47 Book Club—12 Books, $3.00 


If you join this Club you will receive at one 
time all 12 books listed below. 


BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, etc. 35e 
ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
.Describes the of annuals over and 
vice-versa. 35e 
HOUSE PLANTS—Hoew Te Grow Them by P. A 
complete guide for growing healthy, vigorous plants in the 
HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING by Fred 
McCready. Deals with inexpensive means for growing plants 
in your house and under glass in hot-beds and greenhouses. 
35¢ 


GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS by Garden narnia An 
encyclopedia on all phases of gardening . 50c 
TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by John c. Gifford. 
A delightful book. Includes the lime, coconut, guava, 
avocado and mango. 40c 
WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Walter Prichard 
Eaton. How to reproduce the natural —— of lovely, 
wild flowers fm your own garden. ‘ - 40 
GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Originally 
published in 1874. Reveals many profitable secrets that 
present-day gardeners will find interesting and useful. . 40c 


QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST-MAKING by 
Maye E. Bruce. New ideas for producing compost WITH 
OR WITHOUT animal manure. 50c 

TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. An ities book on 
crop-yielding trees—their crops as animal food. 35¢ 

COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by Robert 0. Bar- 
low. Many facts about herb — and usage in several 
lands. 40c 

EDIBLE PLANTS oF THE POND AND WATER GARDEN 
by G L. Wittrock. A wonderful instructor for the nature- 
lover and fisherman. 35e 


. . . 


Organic Gardening Publications 


1945-46 Book Club—12 Books, $3.00 


Members of this Club will receive at one time 
all 12 books listed below. 


GARDENS BEYOND THE RAINBOW by Roger W. Smith, 
An entertaining . book on gardens in various parts of the 
world. 40¢ 

LEAVES AND WHAT THEY bo by Heinrich Meyer. Deals 
with the leaf’s importance to the 7 and lover of 
plants. 

THE FORMATION oF VEGETABLE MOLD THROUGH THE 
ACTION OF WORMS by Charles Darwin. Contains the 
most important parts of his classic on the earthworm. . 35¢ 

SEEDLINGS by Evelyn Speiden. How to start seedlings— 
how to prepare the garden. ° 40¢ 

WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL ue Ehrenfried Pfeiffer. 
Discusses hundreds of weeds common to farm, orchard and 
garden. 40¢ 

THE WAR IN THE SoiL by ‘Sir Albert ck, C.LE., 
M.A. A magnificient summary of the organic cause for those 
who desire to change from ordinary to home-made organic 
fertilizer. 4 

OUR FRIEND THE EARTHWORM Oliver. 
Deals with this creature's importance to man’s health. $1.00 

THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. I. Rodale. Practical 
hints, unusual data on fruit growing. 

ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard Headstrom. 
Animals and insects that are friends and foes to the garden. 

25¢e 

LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. Interesting reading 
about plant breeding and the important contributions of 
this great horticultural pioneer. 25¢ 

SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD J. I. Rodale. 
Treatise on how to grow, how to eat this vitamin-rich food. 

25¢ 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST edited by J. I. 
Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. A guide for compost-making. 

25¢ 


Combination 


Club Offer— 24 Books — $6.00 
1946-47 Club and 1945-46 Ciub 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


The following books are sold separately only at 

the price listed. 

VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger W. Smith. 
How to grow 40 vegetables in the —_ manner—for 
medium northern climate. 25¢e 

COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited i J. L Rodale. 
The only book of its kind ever published. - Be 

SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by J. I. Rodale. Explains simple 
rules for avoiding stubborn conditions of neuritis caused by 
Pressures exerted during sleep. 

NATURAL BREAD edited by J. I. Rodale. Discusses health- 
giving values of breads and cereals made with organically- 
produced stone-ground grains. 25¢ 

ROOT DEVELOPMENT OF VEGETABLE crops by Weaver 
and Bruner. Remarkable illustrations and text that clear 
up popular conception of plant-root depths. . 

DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals with the advis- 
ability of forming a Royal Commission to check on the Sir 
Albert Howard method of farming and gardening. 35e 


In Canada and Foreign 


$1.00 books cost $1.10, 50c books cost 55c¢ 
40c books cost 45c, 35¢ books cost 40c 
and 25¢ books cost 30c 


Send Order Direct To 


ORGANIC 
EMMAUS . PA. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


LILY Of The VALLEY 


A New and 
Christmas Gift 


Lity 
OF THE VALLEY 
Crus PLAN 


Sweet-scented blooms from 
Thanksgiving to Mother’s 
Day. Pips delivered at inter-_ 
vals either unplanted or 
planted in attractive contain- 
ers. Write for descriptive 
folder and information on 
our Gift Certificate plan. 


Sc 


Can Bloom in Your House - 


All Winter and Spring 


~ Superb Danish-grown pips, the fin- 


est in the world, properly treated . 
for forcing in the-house. They will 
bloom in from 18 to 21 days. For a 


»suecession. of flowers,’ start them 


every two weeks. Plant in soil, 


“°sand,’ peat moss or bulb fibre. We 
_- will make successive shipments .as 
specified. 


pips $2.75; 25 pips $5.25; 
100 pips $19.50 


Famous 


AMARYLLIS_ 


Snow White 


’ Guaranteed pure white. Limited,..., 


$10.00 each. 
Rosy Wing 


Lovely uniform rose-pink. $7.50-each. 


Gen. Eisenhower 


Blood-red shading to vermilion. 
$3.50 each, 


MAX SCHLING 


DEPT. O, 618 MADISON AVENUE 


Pan America 
Pure. white striped scarlet. $3.00 each. 
Schling’s Giant Sequoia Hybrids 
Giant Jumbo Exhibition bulbs. 
$1.50 each; $16.25 per doz. 
Mammoth Exhibition Bulbs 
'vYour choice. of White Ground, Deep. 
Red or Bright Scarlet Shades: 
$1.75 ‘each; $19.25 per doz. 


SEEDSMEN, INC. 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Manual 


Pest-Control 


Gives complete information about every type of insect invader—shows you best methods for 
controlling pests that attack flowers, vegetables, roses, trees, shrubbery and all types of land- 
scape planting, in all parts of the U. 8. Profusely illustrated. Equivalent in information to 
@ $1.00 book. “GARDEN FOES” will be sent you without extra charge when you examine 
the New Garden Encyclopedia. See offer below. : 


New, Revised Edition of the Schadard Book a 


ww GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


From A to Z, the Things You Want to Know About Vegetables, Flowers, Shrubs, shou Trees 


nn lowers 
1400 Pages ® 10,000 Articles 1500 Illustrations 

HE only Garden Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the amateur’s Perennial Flowers 

needs! Gret a million sold! Clear, explicit, usable. Answers any garden Hardy Moa wild seve 

question quickly. Make your next season’s garden the envy of every ypes 
gne with this completely up-to-date, enlarged edition of the biggest, Group ~- Cold re 
most practical “how to grow it” volume ever published for Me awe f Soil Preparation 
garden lovers. FOR THE FIRST TIME—an entirely new Germination nore - 
illustrated section: Gardening for the Small Home— 
with practical advice for new home owners on ss — ee 
how to make the most of their properties. This ant 
new section alone is the equivalent of an ne 
extra book worth $1.00. Other features Exhibits 
include Soll-less Gardening, Wild Flower Grafting, oe. 
Gardening, New Flower Arrangement! aes varieties) PRONOUNCING 

10.000 articles furnish every detall of Roses GUIDE 

information you will need about planning, Flowering Shrubs All in one al- 
planting, fertilizing and caring for your Ornamental Vines phabetical ar- 
garden. Alphabetical arrangement of sub- Fruit Trees rangement 
jects enables you to find what you want Berries ~ with full 
to know quickly and easily. 1500 authori- H , Lawns cross - referen- 
tative photographs and diagrams (more than ces. 


one to every page!) Dozens of practical 
experts furnish the directions the average 
home gardener needs to grow every variety 
of plant successfully. Here for the first time 
in a single book is EVERYTHING YOU 
NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU 
WANT TO GROW! You can be certain of 
making your garden successful in every way 
by getting the New Garden Encyclopedia now 
and consulting it at every step. It will save 
you work and worry and hours of searching 
through incomplete books! 


RITTEN for Al U. 8. Sous, 
W Seasons, Climates and 

Methods — by American 
Experts! Edited by E. L. D. SEY- 
MOUR, B.S.A., and a picked staff 
of American garden authorities. They 
show you how to avoid plant diseases; DeLuxe arte 


bindlag « 

revent and destro sts; raise big- ‘raft 
D y be only $1.08 : 
a 


in sturdy 
novelex 


ger and better flowers, fruits and more. 
vegetables; how to select the best 

kinds; how to plan your garden for economy, 
seasonal changes and year-round beauty. 


Free Trial 
For e la 
Just mail’ the coupon. THE NEW GARDEN ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA will be shipped prepaid. If not delighted, return § 
it and owe nothing. If you keep It, make a first’ payment 5 : 
of $1.00 and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 a month 5 
until the low price of only $4.00 (plus a few cents postage) § 
is paid, The book “‘Garden Foes” is yours without charge. § : 
WM. H. WISE & CO., Inec., 50 West 47th Street, News 
York 19, N. Y. Copyright by Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc. $ 


MAIL THIS FREE Examination COUPON 
WM. H. WISE G CO., Inc.,50 West 47th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, a copy of the latest 
revised edition of the NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, handsomely 
bound in sturdy Green Novelex—nearly 1400 pages, 10,000 articles and 
1500 pictures—and also the 64-page illustrated pest-contro! book, 
“GARDEN FOES.”" After 7 days, I will either return the book and 
owe you nothing; or keep it and send you promptly an initial payment of 
$1 and then $1 monthly until the low price of only $4, plus postage is paid. 
In either case the book “GARDEN FOES” is mine FREE! 

SAVE 4 LB. SHIPPING COST.:* 
Send full remittance with this form, { 
and SAVE all shipping charges. Im- :? 
mediate full refund if you return: Not in Boxes 


City & Zone 346212 


State 

tnitial this bex te reserve Companion Volume “Favorite ......... 
jowers in Full Color’’ for delivery when ready. 640 pages, 
320 0 full page plates showing over 1,000 flowers in exquisite 

natural colors with informative text on each. Special pre- a 
publication price: Cloth $4.00; Arteraft $5.00; to be billed * ***-*-~-~ 

and delivered with full return privilege. 
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ORGANIC » GARDENING 


Rapid 
RITE- WAY 


Compost 


Active, Ruhm Phosphate Rock, Earthworms, and Compest 
Limestone are soil conditioners and ‘‘MUSTS’’ in the right 
way to make a successful compost. 
ACTIVO No. 2 Size (treats 450 Ibs. waste) $1.00 
Ne. 7 Size (treats.1800 Ibs. waste). $2.00 
No. 25 Size (treats 3 tons waste) $6.79 
EARTHWORM CULTURES 3 containers $2.50 
4+ gallon $6.00 — { gallon $11.00 


Above prices prepaid, Aad “10% wert 
4 


Mississippi 
RUHM PHOSPHATE 
74 tb, Bag $1.00 Prepaid East of Miss. River 
100 Ib. Bag $2.50 — Ton $28.00 F.0.B8. Townsend 


All the ahove products have many uses other then in 
composts. Get the facts. Write for FREE literature (3¢ 
stamp appreciated), or order direct TODAY! 


(State nearest Freight Office. when ordering) 


ORGANIC SOILSERVICE 


P. O. Box 131-NN2 Townsend, Mass. 


LARGE QUILT -PIECES 


3 POUNDS OF COLORS—$1.69 
Enough to Make a Lovely Quilt! 


Equal to about 15 yards 
of 30-Inch Width Goods 


Large assortment of beautiful colors, stripes, checks, solids. 
Ready to use. Useful for quilts, pillow covers, patchwork 
aprons and skirts, rugs, shawls, etc. All new prints! 
Three pounds (about 15 yds. of hand-size quilt pieces) 
plus 5 spools of No. 50 white thread. All for only $1.69. 
SEND NO MONEY! Pay postman only $1.69 plus postagé 
and C.0.D. fee. Satisfaction guaranteed or money and 
postage refunded. 


VERNON SUPPLY CO., Box 76, MT. VERNON, ILL. 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon 
request, lists seeds of the less usual 
species, alpines, bulbs, shrubs, consery- 
atory exotics’ and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown Dept. D New Jersey. 


* 


STUBBORN HUSBAND 
August 12, 1947, 


No words can express how well I 


like to read your literature. I only 
wish there was some way to get my 
husband to read your publications— 
he calls them trash. He thinks that 
he knows al] that he needs to know. I 
wish there was some way to knock . 
loose his stubborn knots. 

A Reader. 


ORGANIC FARMING 
October 8, 1947. 


If you would accept a humble con- 
structive suggestion, I shall say that 
I believe Organic Gardening could 
accomplish greater results if it stressed 
more aggressively the matter of or- 

anic fertility, humus, etc. for the 
re: acreages by persistently turn- 
mg under or rather disking green ma- 
nure ifito the soil. There seems to be 
more, of this done now and in recent 
‘years than before but there is much to 
be done still.. If the ground is suff- 
ciently prepared in this manner, the 
need for a shot in the arm, so to speak, 
would not be necessary. The farm 
representatives at State Headquarters 
donot mention this last feature when 
advising how much or rather how 
many pounds of chemical fertilizers to 
use for thus and so. 

Also I think it would be helpful if 
you liad the space sometimé to rehash, 
say. about three methods of compost 
making in a bit more definite manner, 
especially in regard to the matter of 
heaping when worms are used to do 
the: turning. I. fear there are many 
who confused'.on some of ‘the 


various phases of compost making. It 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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“ORGANIC GARDENING 


would be well also to mention the 


recommended substitutes for manure. 


A. W. Arrington, Sr., 
_ Troy, North Carolina. 


BRUCE’S QUICK 
RETURN METHOD 


October 13, 1947. 
In the October, 1947 issue of Or- 
ganic Gardening i note your request 
to readers to tell you of their experi- 
ence with Miss Bruce’s herbal powder. 
I have made a thorough test of this 
powder. I first repeated the experi- 
ment described by Miss Bruce on 
page 22 of her booklet. I prepared 
six jars of compost. Three I treated 
with different quantities of the water 
extract of her powder, the other three 
I left untreated as controls. I kept 
them in a warm spot in my cellar and 
watched them most carefully, noting 
the temperature in each jar every 
other day. Soon after the temperature 
had reached a maximum and had 
begun to fall, I emptied out the jars 
and examined them. 


Throughout the test, the behavior 


of all six jars had been almost identi- 
cal, and on examining them I could 
see no difference between any one 
sample and any other. I therefore 
mixed the three treated samples to- 
gether with the three untreated and 
continued the test for another six 
weeks. Once again, I turned them out 


and examined the two heaps. As far - 


as I could see, they were identical. 
At the beginning of April, I made 

two heaps outside. As far as I could 

contrive it, they were of the same size 


and the same composition. One was | 


treated according to Miss Bruce’s in- 
structions, the other not. 
June 7, I opened them up. It was im- 
possible to see any difference between 
them. 

You will see that my results with 
the powder have been completely neg- 
ative. I believe that any good. re- 
sults obtained by following Miss 
Bruce’s directions have nothing to do 
with the powder but are due to follow- 
ing her general procedure, which, you 


Now Is'‘The Time! 


Condition your soil for next year’s lawn and garden 


HERSHEY’S 


Ko-K-O 


ORGANIC SOIL BUILDER 
AND CONDITIONER | 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 


® Apply Direct to the Soil 
© Mix in the Com Heap 
© FEED TO EARTHWORMS 
An essential material for the Organie Gardener 
soll. . . . Improves soil texture . . . . absorbs 
and retains plant-nourishing moisture . . . . helps 
decomposition 


WHAT IS HERSHEYS Ko-K-O? 


Cocoa bean shells and other parts of the cocoa 
bean are expertly blended and sweetened to produce - 
a natural, organic material furnishing a steady 
source of humus for the soil. . 


PACKED IN HANDY 50 LB. BAGS 
if your dealer cannot supply you we will ship 
direct to you. Freight prepaid East of Mississippi 
River. (Write for freight rates west of Mississippi 
River.) Send $2.25 for each 50 Ib. bag; enough for 
200 sq. ft. of NEW lawn or garden. Minimum 
Shipment 100 Ibs. (2 Bags). 


HERSHEY ESTATES 


HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


— a Insure garden success! Start right! Condition the 
—— soil! Healthy, vigorous-growing plants begin with 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


LOA M.. 


AMAZING SOIL CONDITIONER 
oc the Home. 
POSITIVELY WILL NOT BURN 
TRIAL SIZE $1.00 . ASK YOUR DEALER 
SOIL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 
0. BOX 736 YOUNGSTOWN 1, OH10 


WIGWAM FLUE DOCTOR 


Permanently-cures all’ chimney draft, cre- 
osote and other ‘troubles. 
GUARANTEED. 


For literature and dealer offer write 
WIGWAM FLUE TOP CO. ABINGTON, MASS. 


A CHRISTMAS HE'LL 
REMEMBER FOR MANY 
SUMMERS . ... 


SENSATION ELECTRIC MOWER CUTS 

LAWN CARE TIME IN HALF 
A lawn mower for Christmas? Why-nof? A 
SENSATION MOWER is a gift of a more 
beautiful lawn . . . achieved in minimum fime. 
Just in time for Christmas, SENSATION pre- 
sents its new low-cost Model B17E. SENSA- 
TION’S patented whirling blade clips grass, 
then chops clippings into rich, lawn-bvilding 
mulch. It adjusts to cut blue grass above seed 
shoots, permitting. self re-seeding for a. lush, 
green lawn. Or it can be set to close-clip 
Bermuda or St. Augustine grass to a velvety 
carpet. SENSATION makes short work of 
weed-grown lots . . . eliminates raking and 
hand clipping. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Please send me full information on the new low-cost 
Sensation Electric Mower. Also the name of 
nearest dealer. 


SENSATION INC. 


Ralston, Nebr. 


‘fulness ‘and concerted action. 
‘beetle winters over in the adult state. 


will agree, is essentially the same as 

the Indore process originally recom- 

mended by Sir Albert Howard. 
Leonard Wickenden, 
Sturges Highway, 
Westport, Conn. 


BEAN BEETLE CONTROL 
August 22, 1947, 

I feel encouraged to send you this 
item on the Mexican bean beetle for 
Organic Gardening. This beetle is a 
much-neglected pest—the Japanese 
beetle having stolen the show—and 
it is no. compliment to the home gar- 
dener to say that it is only due to the 
indifferent, frivolous, and sometimes 
even facetious attitude of the gardener 
that this destructive_pest is not a 
thing of the past; for the commercial 
gardeners seem to be able to keep it 
under control. 

The Mexican bean beetle may oc- 
casionally feed on the nightshade or 
any other plant. I have seen them 
feeding and ovipositing on black- 
berries, but the bean beetle is not an 
omnivorous insect; it is strictly a bean 
beetle. So far as I can see there are 
three possible ways of controlling the 
bean beetle: 1. some poisonous plant 
that the beetle greatly prefers over 
beans, but such a plant is not likely 
to exist. 2. some insect or other animal 
that will prey on the beetle. This in- 
sect, even if found, would take many 
years to get established, besides na- 
tural control is never absolute control 
and control of the bean beetle to be 
effective must be absolute. A single 
pair of beetles, if allowed to breed, is 
enough to destroy a whole population 
of beans. 

The’ only remedy left is: 3. hand- 
picking. Control of the Mexican bean 

eetle by hand picking is not impos- 
sible and not difficult and not very 
laborious, but it does call for watch- 


This 


Rather late in the fall—I have seen 
them feeding as late as October 22 
and after two severe frosts—the 
beetle seeks a conveniént place to 
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Dear Garden Friends:— 
NOW IS A GOOD TIME 10 
ORDER YOUR COPY OF ; 


“SECURITY ACRES” Sensa- 
tional New Book, tells how 
to create a finé income in 
or back-yard, a city 


lo ons | Mundreds of 
money-making opportunities. Success secrets are 
at your fingertips in this wonderful book-—noth-- 
mS else like it on the market today. Send an 4 
our copy at once. Your money back 
not be ied. Many Pages of Ideas. . 


You'll like these other Interesting Books. 
How to Help Yourself to Post-War Prosperity $1 .0O 

>. 


How to Make Money By 

Domesticated Earthworms 1.00; 
The Story of Prefabricated Houses ..... ++ $2.00 
The Modern Family Garden Book ........ 1.50 


The Bible in my Everyday Life ..... $2 
Successful Home Treatment for Troubled Feet $1.00 
B. of tA 2.50 


Naming Your Names ........) $00 
So You’re going to Buy a Farm ...,...... 51.50 


“Remember, You Can’t Advance If You Sit) 


Still.” “Your Money back if you are not 
satisfied with any book you.buy from i 
us, if returned in 5 days.” i 


“Books make the ideal gift.” 


—touch 
leaves fold up like 
an BR to 
open it 
minutes. All who 
see and touch this 
mysteripus plant 
buy it. F leasure and fit 
i ‘or p re ofi aces 
ese MAGIC FLOWER PLANTS at T prices from 
31°00 © $5.00 each. At 8 +R plants =n 
12 inches, flowers are rose- or 


tions $1.00 or 6 ag 


for $5.00, ext 
vow right now. as a Gift with 


it and. 


Easier Gardening for YOU—Read. 
NEw EDITION 


“PLOW NOT — WEED NOT” 


A new booklet with 21 Fae ys showing 4 ti t 
gardens, 2 not plowed, all weeded, some 

attended for 3 weeks at a time. This pooklet is 
believed to.be the first to “actuslly show the aver- 
age gardener how to have a garden without weed- 
ing and hardest and most expensive 
phases r The most valuable hot 
weather ing ‘beoklet ever. Only. $1.00 Pet 


Paid. 
Friend of the Lazy Gardener 


PLOWMAN’S 

FOLLY 
By 

E. H. Faulkner 


e Follow this new method 
of restoring and in- 
creasing vanishing top- 
soil 


@ Tested successfully by 
experts 


Here is a method so 
simple and easy that 


anyone. can rstand 

and apply it. So successful, the author's crops 

are the envy of his neighbors. 

by time-honored custom of turning the 

with a moldboard plow, may be ane your land. 

Mr. “neh, high-yield ch you 
in_ric igh-yie rom in erior soil. 

method is use in many. formerly un 
profitable can use it on 
farm, too... E. -H, Faulkner is an 


icultural expert who has carried © 00 
os own experiments during re- $2. 
cent years. 161 pages 


MOON SIGN BOOK 


The 1948 Moon Sign Book x gives 
*you the Moon Changes right 
the for yourself and 
your. garden o: Copy at once 
Before they ae all 0. 256 pages of 
Information. 


HOW TO MAKE A GOOD 
LIVING ON A SMALL FARM 

sFortages, 
inflation. Use this 

guide. Abundantly illustrated with 


Send with order. W 
Sand. $2.50 with 


order direct from: 


Lightning Speéd Mfg. Go. 


P. O. Box 115-V.X. 


STREATOR, ILLINOIS, ‘U.S. A, 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ELECTRIC SEED 


GRO-QLICK BED HEATER 


“ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS” 
“SEED UP IN 98 HOURS” 

“CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 2,” 
“TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER” 
These re 


users what G cK 
SOIL HEATING CAB will 
dofor you. Send today for testimonials and 


—cold frames—unhea! gree 

benches—for early plant starting in open 

ground. Operates from household current. 
JUNIOR 40’ Cable, 200 watt with 

thermostat for 3x6 bed or 20 sq. ft 
SENIOR 80’ Cable, 400 watt with $6.95 
thermostat for 6x6 bed or 40 sq. ft. ..< 
immediate prepaid delivery direct or thru dealer. 


Chicage (0, 


ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND 


In a-bex, greenhouse or hotbed. Scientific Instructions, 
copyrighted, $1.00. It is easy to root cuttings, quickly, 


of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, Evergreens, 
and all plants, any time, with our simple instructions. 


FREE CATALOG 


NATIONAL NURSERIES 
On Gardenias BILOX!, miss. 


Azaleas Camellias 


72 delicious maple creams 

arranged in attractive box 

to spell any name or greeting up to 15 
letters such as Merry Christmas, Joyous 
Noel, Happy New. Year. An unusual 
and distinctive gift. Combines a rare 
treat with sentiment long to be remem- 
bered. When ordering state address 
and PRINT name or greeting wanted. 


Nature’s own organic sweet. 


Write for list of other Maple Products 


pass the winter. I have reasons to 
believe that not every beetle survives 
the winter, perhaps not many do, 
About the last of May or early in 
June in this locality, the beetle puts 
in am appearance in the bean row; 
however, not many of them. While 
the bean beetle usually works on the 
under side of the leaves, in the early 
part of the season, it is most often 
Seen on the upper side of the leaves, 
making picking so much easier. As a 
‘matter of fact it seems to invite being 
picked. If every gardener picked the 
few beetles from his bean plants at this 
time, and kept a close watch for some 
stray beetle or some possible focus of 
infection, in no time there would be no 
beetles to pick. Think how much time, 
disappointment, frustration, and bad 
blood the gardener would save himself. 

Manuel Calvo, 

12 Dresden Street, 

Kensington, Md. 
(Eprror’s Notres—Sanitation in the 
garden is doubtless the greatest single 
factor in the control of diseases and 
insect pests. A garden free from dead 
plants and seeded in some ‘cover crop 
will not be a favorable place for win- 
tering over diseases and insect pests). 


WONDERFUL ‘CROPS 
August 9, 1947. 
My. own work in organic fertilizing 
is fairly well advanced and Ihave two 
wonderful’ crops of seed this year, 
from this method and from some 
others that have good promise. Most 
of the work that I wanted to carry on 
was among fellow members who are 
interested in this manner of farming. 
I may state for your information 
that I have written many articles on 
my findings for the local papers, and 
in due course of time I will have 
interesting information for our mem- 
bers. I have enough data now to 
prove the contention that the organic 
method is the coming method of farm- 
ing. 
Harry Turnbull, Director, 
C. Co-op-Seed -Assni, 


White Rock, B. C.,.Canada: 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING “when answering ads. 


free, new instr. sheet with plans. For hotbeds | 
PURE VERMONT MAPLE CANDIES 
in “PERSONALIZED” 
GREETING BOX <= 
Postpaid east 
JOHN SHELBY 
THE MAPLE SUGAR MAN 
BOX 0, BARRE, VT 
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MAILED POSTPAID 


NEW PRACTICAL BOOK HOW 10 PRUNE ANYWHERE IN U. S. 


FOR AMATEURS 


SIMPLE, ILLUSTRATED 
NON-TECHNICAL 


WRITTEN FOR THE 
BACK-YARD ORCHARDIST 


COVERS THE PRUNING 
OF ALL FRUITS, NUTS 


SEND $1.25 CASH 
OR M. 0. (NO CHECKS) 


To 


R. Sanford Martin 


1161 SPAZIER AVE. 
GLENDALE 1, CALIF. 


GRAPES AND BERRIES BY R SANFORD MARTIN 
GROWN IN U.S.A. NOW IN 5TH EDITION 


WHOLE | 


Texas. Stone-ground 

to a fineness suit- 

able for every baking 
. LB. BAG 


$1.50 Plus Postage 
FLOUR Write for 
Contract Prices 
VITAMIN PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. G Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


You'll Want the Facts on 


RUHM’S 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
A Safe, Effectwe Fertilizer 
Recommended by 
Organic Gardening Magazine 


Applied direct to the soil or to the compost heap, it sup- 
plies the phosphorous most soils need to restore, maintain 


for 50 years for systems ef permanent agriculture. A most 
valuable adjunct to the organic method. 


For full information write 


SOILSERVICE 
P. O. Box 131 
Townsend, Mass. 


BRYAN & SHEFFER 
Portland, Ind. 


AUSTIN FEED & SEED CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 


» Waterground 


CORN MEALS and FLOURS 
prepaid direct from our mills 
Yellow Corn Meal 
te. bee Whole Wheat Fi’r 
; ib. bag Buckwheat Flour $1.00 
Add 25c extra each bag West of 
For that OLD-FASHIONED flavour . . and the most food 
value . . . make these favorites—S: 
Hush rotten Pudding—Ashley 


Bread—trom Yellow Creek Mills whole grain cereals. 
Watergrinding SINCE 1830 at Ghent, Ohio. 


YELLOW CREEK MILLS 
19432 Detroit Rd., Rocky River 16, O. 


Introductory Offer 


10 Months — $2.00 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


For 42 Years America’s 
Foremost Garden Magazine 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE is a beautifully illus- 
trated magazine devoted to the best in gardening. 
alert and progressive editorial policy, keyed to the 
times, maintains the keen reader interest that has made 
it the leader in the garden field. As one reader says, 
“It is the best of its kind, yet sound, not overly en- 
thusiastic, but it inspires every gard to want to do 
miore.”’ 

There are regular departments on flowers, fruits and 
vegetables, with unusual flower arrangements, and also 
special departments, with an intimate sketch of an 
standing character im the garden world each month. 
And many other features—told well and in an interest- 


ing manner—to help bring the joy and pleasure of.a | 
better garden to you. | 

Every home owner, everyone with a garden will thor- 
oughly enjoy the monthly visits of America’s 

one garden magazine. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE OF as ICA, Dept. 10 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N 


A PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT | 
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| or Improve fertility. This is the very finely ground, natural q 
brown Tennessee phosphate soil food, standard of quality 
P| I wish to. accept the Special Introductory Rate of 
$2.00 which you offer me on my subscription for 10 
months. I enclose $2.00. 
| 


In MEMORIAM 
SIR ALBERT HOWARD, c.z., M.A. 


Diep — Octoser 20, 1947 


Honorary Fellow of the Imperial College of 
Science, One-time Director of the Institute of 
Plant Industry,.Indore,' and Agricultural Ad- 
wiser to States in Central India and Rajputana. 
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C), October 20th the sad news 
came across the cables that Sir Albert 
Howard had quietly passed away that 
morning of a heart attack suffered at 
his home in Blackheath, nine miles 
from London, at the age of 74. 

It is deeply distressing to think that 
the leader of the organic farming 
movement is no more, that-he who has 
won international fame for his labors 
in the interests of the soil will soon be 
laid to rest in that same brown soil 
which was the passion of his life. It is 
still incredible that the man from 
whom we heard in every mail, whom 
we plied with a thousand questions 
and whose magnetic personality, and 
deathless friendship were felt in, every 
sheet and envelope he sent, has passed 
from the scene, Although he had con- 
tinued to work unremittingly until his 
last moments and had seemed to be in 
good health, it is certain that the try- 


ing conditions with which he, like all. 


his fellow Britishers, had been coping 
in these recent years had been insidi- 
ously undermining his vigor. 
Circumstances and conditions mili- 
tated against the Howards’ acquisition 
of a place large enough to produce 
their own food, which, had they been 
able to achieve, would undoubtedly 
have meant the prolongation of Sir 
Albert’s life. Food being scarce in 
Englarid, friends on this side occasion- 
ally sent packages to the Howards, a 


mere token endeavor to help. Still, he 
lived beyond the Biblical allotment of 
three-score years and ten. 

It is one of the insolaceable regrets 
of my life that I never had the honor 


_of meeting Sir Albert personally. Yet 


I feel that our relations have been as 
close as if we had had weekly meetings 
in the intimate sessions of personal 
friends. We needed only to ask a favor 
of eath other to find it done. Sir Al- 
bert would search in the second-hand 
stalls of London bookshops in which to 
find some rare book of which I had 
need. Recently he undertook the task 
of obtaining some photographs from 
the Royal Geographical Society for a 
book which I am engaged in writing. 
On our side, we filled the need of Sir 
Albert for books and bulletins. We 
were. like inseparable, inveterate 
friends. 

I was frequently delighted by Sir 
Albert’s copious-use of American slang 
in his personal letters to me. Sir Al- 
bert’s Roliseey and flexibility always 
inspired in me the most profound re- 
spect. and veneration. fe had de- 


veloped the Indore method of making 


compost over a period of thirty years 
in India and attained world-wide fame 
because of it. One would imagine that 
he would have ardently preserved and 
doggedly fought over its every tenet, - 
every split hair of its principle. Yet,. 
when we discovered on this side of the 
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ocean that. the two ‘turnings of the 
compost could be eliminated by em- 
ploying earthworms for that purpose, 
he applauded heartily, reprinting in 
his publication, Soi and Health, our 
article describmg that method.~-On 
other occasions, too, he zealously ex- 
hibited the same totally dispassionate 
and altruistic interest in contributions 
by others to his own life’s purpose and 
project. 

With his scintillating spark of gen- 
ius and that paramount ability of lead- 
ership in-his: fieldj»he corresponded 
with people all over the world, seeing 
the seeds of his work planted in New 
Zealand, Australia, Rhodesia, Pales- 
tine, India, Central America, Canada, 
the United States and many other 
countries where organic farming socie- 
ties are now flourishing. He answered 
hundreds of letters every month, 
promptly and with exemplary thor- 
oughness. Through my knowledge of 
him there were dozens of persons in 
the United States who maintained. a 
steady correspondence with Sir Albert. 
It was a strenuous program for a man 
of 74, and demanded that he give un- 
stintingly of his time, his energy, and 
his money. 

He fought the chemical companies, 
the college professors, and all the 
vested interests that placed considera- 
tions of financial profit ahead of the 
welfare of man and that of the soil. 
Fearing no one, he gave others the 
courage to fight, himself setting the 
example and the pattern. A strong 
and stalwart bulwark, defender of the 
soil, he tilted intrepidly with the chem- 
ical dragons. He had_a kind of pictur- 
esque gtandeur and strength. that 
commanded the admiration and _ re- 
spect of friend and foe. From his own 
richly metaphor-laden language comes 
the opprobrious phrase, “devil’s dust,” 
with which he dubbed chemical fertil- 


izers. 


On the very morning of his passing, 
October 20th, I received what I sup- 
e I shall have to enshrine as his 
ast letter to me. Dated October 15th: 
in it he pledged $100.00. as a donation 
to the néw Soil and Health Founda- . 
tion, saying “I will send you soon some 
suggestions about the work of the 
Foundation. This is only to say how 
pleased I am that you have made a be- 
ginning.” It is for us to hope that the 
work of the Foundation will do honor 
to the'memory of Sir Albert, Howard. 

Here: is a word of-advice given to 
the people of the United States by 
Sir Albert in that same letter: “What- 
ever your Government does, for 
heaven’s sake try to stop them from 
lending us any more money. We could 
grow the food we want on this island, 
if we made a real national effort. The 
advice of the U.S.A. to John Bull 
should be: ‘Root, hog, or die.’ Once 
we got our soil into shape, England 
would be born again. Sometimes it is 
a case of being cruel to be kind. This 
is one such occasion.” 

We agriculturists thank him for his 
work in behalf of a troubled world, for 
his brilliant efforts in showing science 
that, unless it tempers itself somewhat, 
it may some day soon lead to world- 
destruction. In his eyes shone only the 
most compassionate love and devo- 
tion, that total dedication to. the re- 
generation of the soil to which he gave 
his life. 

Sir Albert Howard, the world salutes 
you! The world, both its great and its 
pitiable common men who must resign 
their sad lives to a long oblivion as 
they chant to Mother Earth their im- 
memorially pathetic plaint, ‘te mort- 


‘turt salutamus.’ Your memory, how- 


ever, will be forever green, Your ac- 
complishments will go down through 
the ages, your spirit haloed with un- 


dimming brilliance. 
J. I. Ropate 


A shrub that deserves to be better’) 
known. It has a great deal of 
charm and makes an interesting 
addition to the garden border. 


Leonotis | 


by FRANCES HANNAY 


frequently called 
“Lion’s Tail”, is one of the most beau- 
tiful and interesting of the perennial 
autumn flowering dheube, The plants 
are natives of South Africa and_ are 
grown extensively in England and all 
of the Colonies. Leonotis is not well 


known to American gardeners, and 


surprisingly few are aware of its great 
charm and advantages when used, as 
a. greenhouse plant in the North or 


grown in the open borders throughout 


the South, 
The dense whorls of .chenile-like, 


deep orange flowers rise tier upon tier, 


on the long stems, The flowers, which 
amusingly resemble. a lion’s tail, have 
a long blooming season as they begin 


to open.in September and continue 


through October and November. The 
graceful shrubs grow from three to 
six feet in height and make fine back- 
ground border plants, as they provide 
a mass of lovely color. 

The shrubs thrive in ordinary gar- 
den soil in, a sunny location and re- 
quire very little‘water during the sum- 
mer months. During extreme cold 
weather, the plants may become 
blighted and may need to be'cut back, 
but they will grow out again from the 
roots. Leonotis may be propagated by 
cuttings or grown from seed, or sath 
plants may be secured from. several. 
nurseries in the South. The unusual 
and decorative flowers are very effec- 
tive when cut and have good lasting, 
qualiti@s. 
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Sir Mart CIE. 


By V. MARIE HAMILTON 


Paiaceneeom nine miles to the 
south-east of London, through which 
has run the Dover Road since Roman 
days, is situated high above Green- 
wich and the River Thames. From 
the Heath, once a favourite haunt of 
highwaymen and robbers who used to 
beset. coach and solitary ~horseman 
alike with romantic frequency, Green- 
wich Observatory is within easy walk- 
ing distance. And if one walks on past 
the observatory and down through 
the park, one reaches the Royal 
Naval College at the river’s edge, 
which is gracious and old and full of 
history: built as a palace by the 
English King Henry VII, it later be- 
came a Naval Hospital, and is now a 
Naval College—the University of the 
Navy, as it 1s sometimes called. Here, 
on a great day for England, the Tudor 
Queen, Elizabeth, was born: here 
Samuel Pepys once had his offices: 
here the body of Lord Nelson once lay 
in state, and in a great quiet, for the 
joy had gone out of the Victory of 
Trafalgar leaving only gratitude and 
thankfulness which have never died. 
To-day from the window of a pleas- 
ant room in an unpretentious house in 
Blackheath a powerfully-built little 
elderly man looks out upon the im- 
mense field of his life’s endeavour. 
His eye traverses the great plains of 
India—the Indian States, the United 
Provinces, Bengal: he sees again the 
arid’ hill country of Baluchistan, and 
then looks eastward to Assam, and 
south—far south, to Madras and 
Travancore. His gaze takes in the 
fertile island of Ceylon, then wanders 
to the infinite variety of Africa— 
Morocco, Tangier, Kenya 
Colony, the Rhodesias, Natal, the 
Karroo: the West Indian Islands 
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come under his survey, and the plan- 
tations of Latin America—Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, El] Salvador. Nor is the 
European scene omitted—the Midi of 
France, Germany, Holland. He sees 
rice, wheat, barley, rye, sugar, cotton, 
cane, citrus, tea, the pulses, oil seeds 
and fibre crops of India, coffee, EM, 
maize, vines, tobacco. sa of these 
are staple foods of mankind all the 
world over, and all of them he has 
himself grown, and studied intensively 
at one time or another. 

Perhaps in these days he looks more 
often upon the homely English scene 
—the hop fields of ey the fruit 
orchards of the Evesham Valley, the 
downland of Wiltshire, the fine agri- 
cultural counties of Somerset, Shrop- 
shire and Hereford, the windswept 
Eastern Counties. 

It is a vast panorama and over-all, 
everywhere, to a greater or lesser 
degree the valleys are greener than 
they were, the plantations more fer- 
tile, the crops healthier, the minds of 
the. cultivators easier, the land in 
better heart than it was twenty, ten, 
five years—perhaps even than it was 
only one year ago: it matters not 
where he looks for everywhere is to be 
seen the projection of his great idea, 
the results of his labours writ large 
upon the land, the reward of his 
vision. . 

When all is said, a man of whom 
this is true must be a great man: the 
powerfully-built little elderly man of 
whom it 1s true is Sir Albert Howard, 
Honorary Fellow of the Imperial 
College of Science. 

Albert Howard was born in the 
year 1873 near Bishop’s Castle in 
Shropshire, His people had been farm- 
ing folk for many generations in this, 
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one of the loveliest and at the same 
time most agricultural, of English 
counties. Born and bred on a farm, 
his childhood seems to have been ex- 
ceptionally happy, and certainly for a 
future agricultural scientist both cir- 
cumstances and environment. were 
ideal. Intelligent and quick-witted, he 
absorbed naturally the even rhythm 
of life and work on a farm and became 
steeped in country lore: remote from 
the direct and indirect distractions of 
great cities, an original mind was left 
undisturbed to develop in its own way 
and exercise itself upon the only mate- 


rial at hand, namely, Nature’s round: 


in all its aspects: the land, the busi- 
ness of farming, the farm labours, the 
neighbours, the farm animals (for 
this was, as a matter of course in those 
days, a mixed farm). ; 

The father must have found his 
eager, observant lad companionable, 
for it is clear that he succeeded in im- 
parting to him not only much of his 
knowledge and a profound respect for 
natural law, but also a love of the 
good earth, of this corner of which he 
and his forefathers had been faithful 
custodians for generations. The boy, 
on his side, could not but remark the 
high local reputation his family en- 
joyed (and still enjoy) as good 
farmers. He looked about him at the 
ample acres, the luscious meadows, 
the healthy crops, the sleek herds, the 
contented faces, and it made a picture 
in his mind, a picture of “land in good 
heart,” which was never to leave him. 
He recalls it still in its entirety, in all 
the detail of its “rightness.” 

The young Howard, however, was 
to be no country yokel: A Celtic 
passion for “education” asserted it- 
self. From. the village school he in- 
sisted on going to a private school. 
The present Wrekin College at Well- 
ington, in those days a private school, 
suggested itself and he went there. 
Thence by way of an open. scholar- 
ship in the year 1893 he reached the 
Royal School of Science in London 
(now the Imperial College of, Science 
and Technology), standing first in 
England in chemistry and_ physics. 


Here under the excellent tuition of the 
day was laid the broad foundation of 
a spectacular scientific. career. Be- 
sides chemistry and_ physics, he 
studied mechanics, geology, land sur- 
veying, agricultural engineering, edu- 
cating himself the while with remark- 
able determination and judgment, so 
that by the time he reached Cam- 
bridge University by way of three 
open scholarships, he was not ignorant 
of the stern realities of the world 
about him, nor of the agricultures of 
the past. 
Equipped with a First in_ the 
Natural Sciences Tripos at. Cam- 
bridge, and the Diploma of Agricul- 
ture, six years intensive study behind 


‘him, he felt himself qualified to begin 


his work as an agricultural investi- 
gator. 

In 1899° Howard was appointed 
mycologist and agricultural lecturer 
to the ps Department of Agri- 
culture for the West Indies: it was a 
high-sounding appointment but it did 
not prove altogether happy. In his 


‘capacity as mycologist he was respon- 


sible for certain intricate researches on 
the fungous diseases of crops, while in 
his capacity as lecturer he had to 
make extensive tours among a number 
of the West Indian Islands, lecturing 
and advising all and sundry on the 
growing of tropical crops in general. 
This meant that he was expected to 
investigate plant diseases in the labo- 
ratory, and pass on the benefits of his 
specialized findings direct to cultiva- 
tors engaged in growing a wide variety 
of crops of which he himself had as 
yet no practical experience, ‘under 
tropical conditions, the bearing of 
which upon crop production he as yet 
imperfectly understood. bs 
To Howard there was something 
wrong here: it was like making a 
young doctor a consultant before he 
had held a post: as house surgeon or 
house physician, when he was without 
sufficient hospital experience. Indeed, 
it was worse: for in his own case he 
was without sure and certain knowl- 
edge of the normal development, of 
these crops, or their reactions to the 
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given conditions in health, yet was 
called upon to diagnose and prescribe 
for disease. 

He indulged in some careful think- 
ing: were the disorders upon which he 
was called upon to advise necessarily 
disease at all in any true sense? Could 
they not more properly be described 
as extreme maladjustment—the final 
result of improper cultivation? Until 
he had grown the crops himself under 
optimum soil and cultivation condi- 
tions, he could not know. He must 
have land at his disposal: he asked 
for it, and it was refused. 

To his amazement, the authorities 
failed to take his point. In 1902 


Howard decided to give up the job 


and return to England. 
In point of fact this first appoint- 
ment proved indirectly of enormous 


significance. In the first place it en- 


abled him to lay a useful foundation 
for his later unrivalled knowledge of 
tropical agriculture, and_ secondly, 
owing to its unsatisfactory nature— 
peculiarly exasperating to the farmer 
in Howard—it exposed the then grow- 
ing tendency in agricultural research 
to divorce practice from theory, thus 
enabling its victim to pose correctly 
possibly the most important question 
of his life—Is disease inevitable? Is 
it an act of God, against which man 
must strive importently all his days? 
Or is health the act of God, after 
which man must foréver strive—the 
lodestar by which the scientific ob- 
server must take accurate bearings 
from time to time if he wishes to keep 
on his course? 

The summer of 1903 found Howard 
installed as botanist at the South- 
Eastern Agricultural College at Wye 
in Kent. Here he was placed in charge 
of the experiments then being under- 
taken on the growing and drying of 
hops. His work brought him into con- 
tact with leading hop-growers and he 
met them, as he realized thankfully, 
not as a mere investigator but as 
another grower: specialized theory 
was wedded to specialized practice, 
admittedly in a small and limited 
sense; but a big thing came of ‘it. 
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Howard tells the story in a single 
paragraph in his last book—Farming 
and Gardening for Health or Disease 
(Faber and Faber, London, 1945). 
‘I began to raise new varieties of 
crops by hybridization’ he writes, ‘and 
at once made a significant practical 
discovery—the almost magical effect 
of pollination in speeding up the 
growth and also in increasing the re- 
sistance of the developing female 
flowers (the hops of commerce) to 
green-fly and mildew (a_fungous 
disease) which often did considerable 
damage. The significant thing about 
this work was that I was meeting the 
practical men on their own ground. 
Actually their practice—that of elimi- 
nating the'male plant altogether from ~ 
their hop gardens—was a wide depar- 
ture from natural law. My suggestion 
amounted to a demand that Nature be 
no longer defied. It was for this reason 
highly successful. By restoring polli- 
nation the health, the rate of growth, 
and finally the yield of hops were im- 
proved. Soon the growers all over the 
hop-growing areas of England saw to 
it that their gardens were provided 
with male hops, which liberated ample 
pollen just as it was needed.’ 
Howard describes this as his “first 
piece of really successful research,” 
and it is interesting, in that it is typi- 
cal in genre, approach and ultimate 
result of all the other problems that he 
has since tackled in forty odd years. 


‘First there is the extremely simple 


idea+the “hunch,” the thing that no- 


‘body else has happened to think of; 


next comes the practical approach, in 
absolute conformity with natural law; 
and lastly, there is the now happily 
familiar outcome—‘Soon the growers 
all over the hop-growing areas of 
England saw to it that their gardens 
were ptovided with the male hop.’ Of 
course they did! 

The South-Eastern College at Wye, 
however, was not to be the scene of 
his major labours. In 1905 two mo- 
mentous events occurred: first. his 
marriage to Gabrielle Matthaei, and 
secondly his appointment. as economic 
botanist at the Agricultural Research 
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Institute about to be founded at Pusa 


- in Bengal by the late Lord Curzon, 


then Viceroy of India. In _ both 
Howard was incredibly fortunate. 

His marriage brought him more 
than happiness: it brought him also a 
colleague of remarkable ability, whose 
mind was completely in tune with his 
and whose scientific training was 
every whit as good. The late Mrs. 
Howard herself obtained an appoint- 
ment as investigator in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—one of the very 
few official posts ever given to’a 
woman by the Government of India. 
She held this for twenty years, and 
was also awarded by the King Emper- 
or the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal for 
public services in India. Together 
they wrote some one hundred and 
fifty scientific papers, and three books 
devoted to various aspects of Indian 
agriculture. 

When Howard reached India in 
May 1905, the new Research Institute 
was not yet in being and he was able 
to secure some seventy-five acres of 
land adjoining the Pusa Estate and 
thus assuage his inordinate thirst for 
land upon which to try out his ideas. 
He had been given a clear directive— 
to improve crop-production by scienti- 
fic plant-breeding methods, and with 
characteristic thoroughness he set to 


- work to prepare for the task. 


His first five years in India were 
spent in learning how to grow the 
crops which he hoped ultimately to 
improve, and he chose to do so in strict 
conformity with the methods em- 
ployed by the native cultivators about 
him. In the course of his scrutiny of 
local practices he made one. striking 
discovery: the crops grown by these 
cultivators were singularly free from 
insect pests and fungous diseases. Had 
he been right then in Barbados, when 
he had first suspected that optimum 
soil and cultivation conditions could 
eliminate disease? He decided upon a 
revolutionary experiment. In growing 
his crops now he would concentrate his 
whole attention on soil, seed and culti- 
vation conditions. could eliminate dis- 
ease? He decided upon a revolution- 


ary experiment. In growing his crops 
now he would concentrate his whole 
attention on soil, seed and cultivation, 
and allow insect and fungous diseases 
to develop unchecked. The result was 
worth noting. In five years time his 
crops like those of the cultivators 
about him, were comparatively free 
from disease. 

Excited by this clear evidence that 
he was on the right track, Howard 
ventured on an even more revolution- 
ary experiment. The Indian cultiva- 
tors, successful as they were with 
crops, were less fortunate with animals 
and epidemics of rinderpest, septicae- 
mia and foot and mouth disease among 
the oxen, everywhere used as work 
animals, were frequent and devastat- 
ing. It occurred to Howard that what 
seemed undoubtedly true of crops 
might prove true also of animals, and, 
provided due attention were paid to 
their feeding, housing and manage- 
ment, these latter might respond in a 
like manner, developing a comparable 
disease resistance. 

He had great difficulty in obtaining 
the finely bred oxen he needed for his 
purpose, indeed only through the in- 
tervention of the Member of the Vice- 
roy’s Council for Agriculture did he 
achieve it, but the results surprised 
even himself. He did nothing to seg- 
regate the animals when they came, 
or treat them prophylactically in any 
way whatever: they were frequently 
in contact with diseased stock, partic- 
ularly with foot and mouth cases, but 
they contracted no disease. On the 
contrary, Howard was able to prove 
to his own satisfaction, even on this 
very small scale, that healthy animals 
suitably cared for and properly fed did 
in fact develop an altogether remark- 
able degree of disease resistance. The 
sickness among animals that prevailed 
elsewhere in the locality was seen 
therefore to have been largely, if not 
wholly, attributable to insufficient 
food and ignorant management. In 
later years, at Indore, Howard repeat- 
ed these experiments with a much 
larger number of oxen, and fully con- 
firmed his first findings. 2 
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To return to the main line of ad- 
vance, however, which Howard pur- 
sued throughout his twenty-six years 
in India—his most important proven 
observation was that the foundation 
of a sound agriculture lay not in the 
plant but in the soil, and that the fer- 
tility of the latter was the paramount 
factor in all cultivation. An improved 
variety, say of sugar cane, would in- 
crease the yield in a measure, but an 
improved variety plus improved culti- 
vation, could and did increase it again, 
as much as threefold. It followed that 
soil fertility must be the investigator’s 
main preoccupation, for without it no 
discovery, however epoch-making, 
would be of any real use. Could he 
but increase the soil fertility in India, 
the way would be clear for great ad- 
vances. 

Between the years 1911 and 1918 
Howard was provided with a small 
experimental farm at Quetta, where 
he spent each summer. Here he found 
lack of humus, coupled with the aera- 
tion of soil under irrigation to con- 
stitute the chief problem. He re- 
marked with ever-growing interest, 
however, that in the native cultivation 
of fruit under these conditions there 
was no disease. Examining the local 
practices, and following them himself, 
he found they included a highly skilled 
use of animal manure, the provision 
of which necessitated that every culti- 
vator should keep some livestock. 

As his experience of native cultiva- 
tion methods increased, so also did his 
mastery of the scientific interpretation 
of their success, and he began to feel 
his way with greater and greater cer- 
tainty towards the solution, not of this 
or that problem only, but of the whole 
complexity of crop cultivation im 
India. He became convinced that in 
humus lay the secret of successful and 
permanent agriculture, and that in 
more humus lay the salvation of In- 
dian crops. Realizing himself to be on 
the verge of a great step forward, for 
he had succeeded in relating his find- 
ings in a number of researches to this 
central theme, he now needed more 
scope, complete freedom of action, 


money, and of course, more land, in 
order to carry out on a large scale cer- 
tain ideas that had suggested them- 
selves. 

There had however been changes in 
the Research Institute at Pusa during 
these years. A research organization 
was developing there on lines very dif- 
ferent from those envisaged by 
Howard. The gospel of fragmentation 
had found its way there and narrow 
sectional research was preferred to the 
projected advance on a wide front 
foretold by Howard. Officialdom had 
reared an untimely head in research, 
and officialdom, as Howard encount- 
ered it both then and later, aped a 
man looking through the wrong end 
of a telescope—vital issues could not 
be detected at all inthe resulting 
smallness of vision. He spent six years 
kicking against the pricks. 

At last, however, fortune smiled 
again. In 1924 he was appointed di- 
rector of the newly formed Institute of 
Plant Industry, Indore, Central India, 
where he had three hundred acres of 
land at his disposal, ample finance, 
and a free hand. His directive now 
was to improve cotton production, 
and Howard shrewdly surmised that 
if he could bring his researches on soil 
fertility to a successful conclusion, the 
cotton problem could also be solved. 
And so it proved. 

The Indore Process for composting 
animal and vegetable wastes was de- 
vised and perfected. 

A complete series of experiments 
were carried out at the Institute to 
establish scientifically the main chem- 
ical, physical and biological processes 
which went to the formation of humus 
in a compost heap, and the results 
were later published in the joint names 
of Howard and his collaborator—an 
Indian chemist named Y. D. Wad. 
The compost resulting from this Pro- 
cess year after year made of the three 
hundred acres belonging to the Insti- 
tute an oasis of complete fertility in 
the surrounding plain. The Howards 
had written an account of their stew- 
ardship on the land, and signed it with 
their name. 
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In 1930 Mrs. Howard died—a ter- 
rible grief to him—and in the follow- 
ing year Howard retired from govern- 
ment service. He returned to Europe 
sadly in need of rest after twenty-six 
years in the tropics. 

While his body rested, his mind and 
eye retained their customary alertness. 
He read much: he delved into modern 
agricultural research. At the same 
time he travelled, both at home and 
abroad. And he was frankly appalled 
at what he saw and heard. Soil ero- 
sion, flood, barren acres, derelict 
farms, over-cropping, over-stimula- 
tion, ubiquitous disease in crop and 
livestock, marked deterioration in the 
quality of agricultural produce—all 
betrayed the sickness of the good 
earth. On the other hand, he saw the 
phenomenal rise of the upstart arti- 
ficial manure industry, the colossal in- 
crease in the manufacture and sale of 
chemicals of all kinds for agricultural 
purposes, together with machinery for 
their use. The picture alarmed 
Howard. He saw the eternal fertility 
principle, upon which the Orient had 
successfully based forty centuries of 
intensive agriculture, and he himself a 
quarter of a century’s highly success- 
ful agricultural research, set at nought 
—whether from ignorance or from 
greed mattered little, though it seemed 
to him that more often it was both. 

- In the East “Custom is king,” cer- 
tainly, but custom of necessity secure- 
ly based on Natural Law, for any seri- 
ous departure from Nature’s rules in 
the tropics is apt to exact immediate 
retribution: there is no hope of mud- 
dling through in time-honoured Eng- 
lish fashion. 

There, in the East, the great prin- 
ciple of soil fertility was respected and 
understood: cultivation’ operations 
were timed to use. and not conflict 
with natural forces: ancient crop va- 
rieties maintained themselves. from 
century to century: the soil stayed 
put, and disease in the utterly fan- 
tastic form (alas, so common in the 
West that it is scarcely noticed) sim- 
ply did not exist. 

Here, in the West, scientific investi- 


gation seemed completely off centre 
and. the investigators appeared blind 
to the wider biological, physiological, 
even philosophical implications of 
their fragmentary specialized labora- 
tory research., The simple practices. of 
good husbandry were no longer spoken 
of: the slow precision of Nature was 
not respected: her maintenance of 
vast reserves was ridiculed: the prin- 
ciples underlying fertility were not .un- 
derstood. Humus was squandered 
senselessly and Nature’s sharp warn- 
ings (in the shape of disease) .were 
misconstrued to indicate an ever-in- 
creasing need for chemicals in the form 
of poison sprays and washes for the 
crop and stimulants for the soil. The 
evil, the danger, the folly of this pro- 
cedure revolted Howard. The chemical 
industries alone stood to profit by it: 
the vested interests had already ob- 
tained a stranglehold. 

In 1933, his travels took Howard to 
South Africa, where he found that his 
Indian reputation had preceded him. 
The book written by himself and Y. 
D. Wad—The Waste Products of Ag- 
riculture: their Utilization as Hwmus 
(Oxford University Press, 1931) was 
in the hands of some of the planters. 
He saw one coffee estate where his 
Indore Process for composting had _al- 
ready been adopted. At the same time 
he was receiving letters and reports 
from other parts of the world express- 
ing interest in his work and a desire 
to profit by his experience. His “cor- 
respondence” had begun. vot 

Could his Process extending the fer- 
tility principle, devised to. help, the 
India cultivator, save Western. agri- 
culture? He rather thought it might. 
He was aware, of course, that the task 
of convincing the West of the urgency 
of his message would be’ infinitely 
harder than confirming the East. in its 
traditional respect for it. He realized 
that he would meet with official mis- 
trust, obstruction, derision—open op- 
position perhaps. The prospect was 
grim enough to daunt a far younger 
man. Yet in 1934, his services in India 
recognized by a knighthood, Sir Al- 
bert Howard raised his flag in Eng- 
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land. He would do battle in the cause 
of Mother Earth until his dying day! 

The slow unravelling of the subtle 
and complex relationship between 
humus and health, the revealing of the 
significance of the mycorrhizal rela- 
tionship in the roots of most food 
crops, the clarification of the laby- 
rinthine nitrogen processes in Nature, 
the claim that if plant proteins were 
corréctly synthezised ‘their disease-re- 
sisting powers first protect the crop 
and are afterwards duly handed on to 
the animal and the man,’ in support of 
which medical evidence is now forth- 
coming—these are some of the re- 
searches successfully concluded during 
his retirement under the stimulus of 
his direction. Sir Albert Howard is 
now the consultant par excellence (ex- 
cept that he refuses payment for his 
advice): he owes much—he himself 
would say everything—to the prac- 
tical men, planters, farmers, market 
gardeners and many others, who, 
stimulated by his vision and encour- 
aged by his absorbing interest in their 
doings, have aScompllited so much. 

“Humus Experiment Stations,” as 
they might be called, have sprung up 
in places as far apart as Costa Rica 
and Natal, in vast estates and im tiny 
allotments. Compost Societies- have 
been formed as near to his home as 
Bromley, Kent, and as far from it as 
New Zealand. He is the pioneer of all 
pioneers in the realm of organic farm- 
ing and gardening. Of his book— An 
Agricultural Testament (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939)—seven editions 
have been printed (15,000 copies): of 
his last book—Farming and Garden- 
ing for Health or Disease (Faber & 
Faber, 1945) four English editions 
have so far been published (9,000 
copies), and there has been one Amer- 
ican edition published by the Devin- 
Adair Company, N. Y. (5,000 copies). 
His quarterly’ journal—Soi and 
Health—has a circulation of 6,000, 
and this within a year of its begin- 
nings. 

A word must be said on perhaps the 
most practical advance now being 
made as a direct result of Howard’s 
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lead during the last decade. This con- 
cerns the utilization of town wastes 
and sewage for the land. 

In the case of the peasant cultivator 
in the East the return of all wastes, 
animal, vegetable and human, direct 
to the land is at once natural and 
necessary. It was borne in upon 
Howard, first that this practice was in 
itself sound, and secondly, that where 
it obtained, it was the basis of a sound 
agriculture. In the West, however, the 
return of human wastes derived from 
great cities to the land seemed at first 
sight quite impracticable, and even 
undesirable. On the other hand he 
realized how uneconomic were the 
systems of waste disposal, not only in 
urban but also in rural districts. Dis- 
proportionate sums are expended year- 
ly in the city of London alone in get- 
ting rid of these so-called wastes: 
might it not be possible, some day, to 
compost them all together and use the 
resultant product to restore and main- 
tain the fertility of the land? A re- 
markable vision of progress, this! 

Slowly, soberly, Mother Earth’s 
champion has been about her business. 
He has talked and lectured and writ- 
ten, travelled here, travelled there, 
written some more; until imperceptib- 
ly the clouds of difficulty, deep-rooted 
prejudice, vested interests and indiffer- 
ence began to disperse. To-day the 
snow-peak of achievement can dimly 
be discerned. Town wastes are already 
successfully composted in Costa Rica, 
Rhodesia, India and elsewhere: dried 
sewage sludge is already on the mar- 
ket in England. In two states in Cen- 
tral America a finished compost is 
being marketed, made from all town 
wastes, including sewage residues. 

It is possible that the future will 
remember Howard as the practical 
visionary whose acute mind first per- 
ceived the only progressive solution to 
this most urgent problem of modern 
civilization, namely how to restore and 
keep true Nature’s balanced economy, 
dependent upon the return of all 
wastes to the land, under modern (i.e. 
artificial ) conditions. 

And so it goes on. 
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It is as though Mother Earth had 
long ago accepted her sober, sensible, 
great-hearted “Champion” with the 
twinkling eye, and taken him fully 
into her confidence. His unshakable 
convictions, his kindliness, his homeli- 
ness, inspire both courage and patience 
in others. He possesses to a marked 
degree the capacity to ‘get along with 
folks’: there is no humbug about him, 
no posturing, no striving after effect. 
All is orderly and ape. ease in 
the storehouse of his mind. 


Sir Albert Howard has that “price- 
less gift” which Winston Churchill at- 
tributes to the late Lloyd George. “The 
one,’ writes Mr. Churchill, ‘without 
which all other gifts are so frightfully 
cheapened . . . ‘the seeing eye’: that 
deep original instinct which peers 
through the surfaces of words and 
things—the vision which sees diml 
but surely the other side of the brick 
wall, or which follows the hunt two 
fields before the throng.’ 


Friends of ORGANIC GARDENING Can Help 
Build Its Circulation By Handing Out 
Our Free Subscription Booklets 


Write to Organic Gardening, 


Organic Gardening is constantly striving to in- “a S746 
crease its subscription list. It is important that we mT 
tell as many people as possible about the “good- - whith 
ness” inherent in organic gardening. 

Perhaps you would like to take an active part — 
in this important program by handing out our June RR 64.21 
subscription booklets to friends, neighbors and HHH 
acquaintances in your community. Even if you 
have never sold anything in your life .. . if you are i = 1 
“sold” on organic gardening you will find it 
easy to turn an idle hour into interesting, stimula- seer. AVY 

. ting and profitable dividends. If you would like 

some extra money, this spare-time activity will oct. 
return liberal commissions. You don’t have to : 
give a sales talk or make a follow-up, for the NOV. 
booklet in itself will induce your prospect to sub- 
scribe, Through a coded coupon we can trace each any 
subscription to your efforts. a, 

PLANTS ANIMALS Send For Free Booklets FES, 


Dept. Q., Emmaus, Pa. We 
will be glad to send you 25 
or 50 booklets. State the 
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P. ansy — Vole 


By DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 


(EpiTor’s NOTE:—This is the first of a series of character sketches 
of garden flower plants.) 


i pansy has been a favorite gar- 
den flower plant for more than two 
hundred years and in this time has 
acquired many interesting and signi- 
ficant names, such as love-in-idleness, 
heart’s ease, ladies’ delight, and John- 
ny-jump-up. From Shakespeare’s “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” we may 
infer that the pansy was a western 
flower and was used as a component of 
love potions. 

The violet family to which the 
pansy belongs includes plants with 
fleshy underground stems which give 
rise to the leaves and flowers as in the 
common blue violets in our woodlands, 
and plants with aerial stems which 
bear the leaves and flowers as in the 
yellow wood violet and the pansy. 
Some violets have hairy leaves and 
flower stalks, but pansies always are 


without epidermal hairs. The heart- 


shaped, long-stemmed leaves have 
crenate margins. The spurred flowers 
are small in the 
n the recently 
hybrids. The 
interesting face-like flowers occur in 
ood-shades of blue, yellow, purples 
mel-approach good reds, and white. 
is is with@kit doubt the most popular 
nd best-kfown of the dwarf, hardy, 
herbac flower-garden plants. 
Panstes have a way of persisting in 
our gardens in spite of neglect and 
misuse or even abuse’. To have them 
at their best, however, the seeds should 


be sown in well-drained soil rich in 
compost and in a sunny location. Seeds 
sown the middle of July will form 
seedlings that can be transplanted the 
first week of September and grow into 
plants that can pass through the win- 
ter successfully. In December after 
the ground has frozen, mulch: the 
plants so that they are hidden from 
view. The mulch should remain on 
the plants until the frost is out of the 
ground in the spring. The mulch pre- 
vents the thawing and freezing of the 
soil which tend to partially uproot the 
plants. It is well to transplant the 
seedlings in the garden where they 
may grow to maturity because the 
oftener pansy plants are transplanted 
the smaller will be the flowers. 

Pansies can be put to many uses, as 
border plants, for masses of bright 
colors in early spring and late fall 
perennial beds, for interplanting bul- 
bous and other perennial plants, and 
for cutting. What spring-flowering 
plant produces flowers more abundant- 
ly and at the same time is as pictur- 
esque in the garden? 

The giant-flowered pansies of recent 
years have been developed from the 
tiny heart’s ease of Shakespeare’s day. 
There are many named varieties which 
are favored by gardeners who enjoy 
distinctive color combinations. To 
keep the plants in almost endless 
bloom, cut off the flowers so that they 
do not produce seeds. 


Cobalt, 


By DR. EHRENFRIED E. PFEIFFER 


O, all the trace elements boron 
is one of the most important and in- 
teresting. Concentrations of it have a 
poisoning and damaging effect upon 
plant growth and yet, curiously 
enough, a boron deficiency may cause 
symptoms similar to those resulting 
from an excess. It has a marked in- 
fluence upon the respiration of plant 
cells. In laboratory experiments, 
dilutions of 0.0006% have given the 
best results. It regulates the evapora- 
tion of water from plants, especially 
in the case of alfalfa, clover and 
grasses, and increases, therefore, their 
resistance to drought. Heart rot and 
dry rot in sugar.and other beets are 
typical boron deficiency diseases and 
can be prevented by the addition of 
4-5 lbs. of borax per acre. Tomatoes 
and tobacco also like boron. Of all 
plants, cotton requires it most (15 
p.p.m.*), an amount which would 
have a damaging effect upon grasses 
It is present in amounts of 3 to 36 
parts per million in the dry substances 
of plants, highest in legumes, lowest in 
grains. The boron content of plants 
increases in the change from the wet 
to the dry season. Its content is high- 
est in apple trees in June, for instance. 
The growth of the leaves on grafted 
shoots is determined by the boron in 
the roots of the stock. It counteracts 
decay producing bacteria (nitrogen 
loss) in the soil and favors. nitrifica- 
tion, particularly of ammonia, but it 
cannot accomplish these things in 
alkaline soils. 


Excessive liming fixes all boron so 
that is becomes inert. Then none of its 
beneficial effects will occur. An excess 


*p.p.m. is used as abbreviation for “parts per 
million”. 
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of potassium increases the severity of 
boron deficiencies and the damaging 
effects of too much boron as well. 
Nothing can illustrate the principle 
and need of “balance” better than the 
story of boron. However, in scientific 
experiments with nutritive solutions 
much study was required to find the 
proper balance. Merely to add boron 
when there is a deficiency is not 
enough. The soil or solution must be 
“ready”, well balanced in advance so 
that the boron may be effective. Two 
factors have been clues in this connec- 
tion. One is that boron acts best in 
the presence of silica. Loamy, heavy 
clay soils would, therefore, respond 
better if sand or other forms of silica 


‘were there. Perhaps the old Chinese 


custom of collecting pebbles and put- 
ting them around the fields has a bear- 
ing here. Then, too, there is the prac- 
tice (handed down to us from the 
Middle Ages) of using diatomaceous 
earth (kieselgur) in a fine “trace” 
dusting around cabbage, lettuce, beans 
and other garden products. This prac- 
tice has produced remarkable results 
growth and health. The second factor 
is that an excess of boron in nutritive 
solutions caused severe poisoning 
which was avoided when humus col- 
loids were added..to the solutions. 
Then the stimulatimg effect alone was 
observed. Humus; Omee more, plays 
the balancing role and acts as a buffer. 
When we speak here of an excess you 
must realize that we still mean “trace” 
per million, while 0.01 to 0.5 parts per 
million act “normally”. If a soil. is 
amounts of the order of 5 to,10 parts 
deficient in boron (below 0.01 parts 
per million) then liming or heavy 
dressings of potassium fertilizer ag- 
gravate the symptoms. Again, if there 
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is an excess of potassium the damage 
of excessive boron poisoning is in- 
creased; on the contrary calcium can 
counteract the excessive boron poison- 
ing. Here, however, lies another dan- 
ger—heavy liming increases boron 
deficiency in plants like swedes and 
beets. Oats, tobacco and alfalfa will 
only grow normally if there is a bal- 
ance of boron, calcium and potassium. 
The ideal proportion for sugar beets 
seems to be 1 part of boron to 100 
parts of calcium, 1 part to 500 for 
soya beans, and 1 part to 1200 for 
tobacco. However, no generalizations 
can be made, but each case should be 
treated individually. 

Boron also affects the metabolism 
of carbohydrates. One symptom of 
damage is the increases of sugar in the 
wrong places and the resultant rot- 
ting of plant tissue. In tomatoes, for 
instance, there was an increase of 
sugar in the leaves and a decrease in 
the stem. The cell juice becomes more 
acid and the cell walls break down, 
turn brown. The abnormal increase 
of acidity is accompanied by an in- 
crease of ammonia and the formation 
of proteins is inhibited. Plants are 
then very susceptible to fungus infec- 
tions such as the rust which attacks 
flax. Boron can help flax build up its 
resistance to this disease. In general, 
boron injuries (those resulting from 
its lack as well as those from an excess 
of it) go hand in hand with the hyper- 
trophy of cells, the degeneration of the 
cambium (the life layer in plants) 
and of the structure of the vessel 
carrying parts of the stems. Root caps 
also become diseased. Rice is parti- 
cularly sensitive to an excess of boron 
while beans can‘ stand and require 
more than peas. The proper amount 
of boron can increase the root develop- 
ment of soya beans by 100%, the 
leaf development by 50%. The forma- 
tion of chlorophyll is also increased. 
Oil and fiber plants do best with 0.5 
parts per million of boron. In apple 
trees the boron content is highest in 
June which may have a bearing upon 
the setting of fruit. 

Diseases typical of boron deficiency 


are: heart and dry rot of beets and 
mangolds; canker, internal black spot 
of red garden beets; brown heart in 
swedes and turnips (the inner parts 
of the roots rot); the browning and 
abnormal growth of cauliflower; the 
cracked and split stems of cauliflower 
and celery combined with a brown 
mottling of the leaves; alfalfa yellows, 
not to be confused with leafhopper 
damage. When the damage is the 
result of boron deficiency, the growth- 
distance of the internodes is stunted 
and the yellow occurs on the terminal 
leaves. Other characteristic diseases 
are: top sickness of tobacco (the bases 
of the leaves are paler than the tips, 
the leaves stop growing, become brit- 
tle and discolored); internal cork or 
brown heart in apples; brown spotting 
of apricots, a disease typical of New 
Zealand soils. 

In concluding the discussion of- 
boron we must mention its sources. 
It is to be found in many animal 
tissues; however, nothing is known 
about the role which it plays there. 
It may be of particular interest to us 
to know that boron is present in 
natural rock phosphate (Florida for 
instance). The chances are that the 
chemical tretment of rock phos- 
phates, in the production of super- 
phosphate, may eliminate boron as 
well as many other trace elements. 
This would be one point in favor of 
the use of untreated rock phosphate. 
More data should be gathered on this 
subject. The natural sources of boron 
are certain silicates from which it is 
freed by volcanic ash, so that it is 
found in volcanic deposits (solfatara). 
It is also found in sea water at the 
rate of 1 part_per million, in salt de- 
posits resulting from sea water, in sea- 
weed, in California gr vines, in 
berries, and in hops. These sources 
point to the value of compost! 

An important trace element with 
which most of our readers may not be 
familiar is molybdenum. Its signifi- 
cance came to light when the causes 
of scours in cattle were being studied. 
It was found that scours sometimes 
resulted from feeding on tart or sour 
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pastures. These sour pastures contain- 
ed 33-35 parts per million of molyb- 
denum while normal pastures, which 
did not cause scours, had only 4-5 
parts per million of it. Clovers and 
holcus lanatus (Woolly Soft-Grass) 
take up 4 to 10 times as much molyb- 
denum as do grasses such as timothy 
or poa pratensis (Kentucky Blue- 
Grass). It was observed that new 
grasses contain less molybdenum than 
old ones. Ley farming would be the 
solution in such cases of soured land. 
However, we should not condemn 
molybdenum on the basis of what has 
just been said, because when it is 
present in a true trace form it is really 
beneficial, indeed essential for the fixa- 
tion of atmospheric nitrogen by ni- 
trate fixing bacteria. In sweet lake 
water lives azolla (an aquatic plant) 
which in cooperation with a nitrogen 
fixing bacteria (anabaena azolla) con- 
centrates molybdenum. This water 
plant may contain 1 part per million 
of molybdenum while the surrounding 
water contains only one part per 
billion or even less. Here we have a 
case of selective enrichment. This 
brings up the possibility that water 
plants taken from lakes may be use- 
ful when used in compost to heal defi- 
ciencies. The trace character of this 
element is underlined when we realize 
that it may be present in plants even 
when it appears not to be present in 
the surrounding soil. Molybdenum, 
and vanadium too, favor the increase 
of azotobacter (nitrate fixer) in light, 
sandy soils, and improve the growth 
of legumes until the dangerous, above 
described accumulation is reached. 
The ratio of 5 parts per million of 
molybdenum to 1 part per million of 
boron in a soil seems to be ideal. 
Cobalt heals excesses of molybdenum 
in soils. Certain limestones contain 
cobalt and may be useful here. 
Molybdenum deficiencies show up 
in mottledsleaves on tomato plants, 
later there develop a necrosis of the 
edges of the leaves and turning (roll- 
ing over); additions of 1;100,000,000 
of molybdenum salts could “heal” 
these symptoms. No fruit develops. 
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Oats grown in molybdenum deficient 
water culturees react similarly. Noth- 
ing is known as yet about field crops. 

Duckweed (lemna minor), which 
has intrigued us already with its pro- 
perty of accumulating radioactivity 
(its own radioactivity is 100 times 
that of the water in which it lives), 
also benefits from traces of molyb- 
denum and stores it up. Compost 
made from it may be especially use- 
ful on a light sandy soil where legumes 
are to be introduced. Farmers in 
Bohemia have told the writer that 
duckweed makes an excellent pig feed 
increasing growth and health too. 
This same plant also appears to spe- 
cialize in the accumulation of one of 
the rarest elements, namely gallium, 
in addition to boron and manganese. 
Another interesting feature of molyb- 
denum is its seasonal increase in plants 
from May to October. It concentrates 
in the organs of blossoms from 0.5 to 
4.5 parts per million. 

Cobalt is related to iron and nickel 
due to its position in the periodical 
system of elements. There is nothing 
known as to whether it influences 
plant growth or not but surely it is a 
vital element for the health of sheep. 
A rapidly progressing disease of sheep, 
ending fatally, has been observed in 
New Zealand, Austraiia and Scotland. 
It is called Pining or Morton Mains 
disease. It did not occur on newly 
broken land but on land which had 
carried sheep for several years. Soil 
tests have shown that the cobalt con- 
tent was close to or zero where the ill- 
ness persisted, while on pastures with 
only 7 parts per million of cobalt the 
disease disappeared. Cobalt chloride, 
given to sheep in the most minute 
doses, was then effective in curing the 
symptoms. The cobalt content of the 
soil ranges from 1 to 300 parts per 
million. Below 5 parts per million the 
Pining disease appears. The cobalt 
content of herbage seems to be in 
direct relationship to its content in 
the soil. Cobalt, however, has a very 
peculiar effect upon the intake of 
another trace element, the already dis- 
cussed molybdenum. Cobalt treated 
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soils influence plants to absorb. an 
abnormally large.amount of .molyb- 
denum (which would increase scours 
in cattle). Such a fact demonstrates 
how dangerous it can be merely to 
cure a deficiency by simply adding 
what is missing. The organic process 
is more complicated than, that and it 
is always necessary to consider the 
whole, the living balance, the selective 
properties of plants, the buffered state 
of the soil, the colloidal structure of 
humus, and many other factors. 
Iodine is another element which is 
necessary for human and animal 
health. The part it plays in the func- 
tioning of the thyroid gland and its 
hormonees is so well known that we 
need not describe it here. It is thought 
that iodine prevents goitre. In Swit- 
zerland where many people develop 
giotres, particularly in the jurassian 
limestone mountains, it is therefore 
added to the salt. Iodized salt is now 
a commercial article in this country 
too, both for human beings and for 
cattle. Whether it is a trace element 
which has any bearing upon plant 
growth, especially as regards field 
crops, is not known and is doubted. 
Seaweed, however, contains much 
iodine (another mark to its credit for 
compost). Soils contain very little of 
it, only 6 parts per million down to 
0.4 parts per million. It has been 
observed in Europe that the iodine 
content of soils near the seacoast is 
high and that it declines further in- 
land. Limestone soils are particularly 
poor in it. In Bohemia, however, it 
increases again. Japanese soils are 
especially poor, 0.1 to 0.04 parts per 
million. On the contrary the soils 
along the Shantung coast. of China, 
where quantities of seaweed are wash- 
ed ashore, are extremely rich in it. 
As high as 462 parts per million have 
been found in dried plants which were 
grown there. To this writer’s knowl- 
edge the significance of iodine in re- 
lation to cancer has not yet been 
studied. But it is a peculiar coinci- 
dence that practically no cancer occurs 
in the Chinese Shantung area. It has 
also been stated by the French doctor 


Delbet that in areas with soils rich in 
magnesium there is little occurence of 
cancer ( Egypt i.e.). Iodine is present 
in milk im very minute traces. Since 
it has recently been established that 
there is a cancer producing factor in 
the milk of mice which are bred to 
inherit cancer this problem should be 
investigated further. 

Iodine is a typical trace element of the 
air. Cauer stated in 1939 that consid- 
erable amounts of iodine (90-230 tons 
per year!) were brought into the air 
by burning iodine rich seaweed before 
1914. Since then, other, mineral 
sources of iodine have been discovered, 
mainly in Chile. 0.5 to 0.6 parts per 
million are found in the air, more near 
the seacoast, less inland. A rather 
striking observation has been made to 
the effect that the iodine content of 
the air was pretty constant up to 
about 1930 but that during the decade 
from 1930 to 1940 it decreased rapidly. 
Whether this was due to the rapid 
industrialization with its increase of 
smoke and soot has not yet been in- 
vestigated, It is a fact, though, that 
the cancer rate of the industrial 
districts of the North is higher than 
that of the rural districts of the South. 
At present we only know that much 
still remains to be investigated in this 
field of the trace elements. 

The last trace element worthy of 
our attention is titaniwm, which is 
always found in apple trees, peas, 
beans, potatoes, sugar beets, carrots, 
rye, oats, wheat and grasses, ranging 
from 10 to 120 parts per million of the 
dried substance. Compost made from 
the leaves of these plants should con- 
tain measurable amounts of it. In- 
deed, a study of the comparatively 
little that is known about the trace 
elements, their actions and inter- 
actions, their effects upon plant and 
animal, confirms the value of the 
greatest possible variety of compost- 
ing materials, such as the leaves and 
stems, not only of cultivated plants 
but also those from wild plants, weeds, 
for instance. There may always be a 
chance that we will catch one of these 
rare elements. pine 
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Fig. 1. An organically 


grown carrot measuring 
30 inches (with top) and 
weighing 6 pounds. Yield 
was at the rate of 108 
tons per acre. 


Fig. 2. The author ex- 
hibiting his organically 
grown carrots and par- 
snips. 


soil-building means the 
transformation of all the residues of life— 
vegetable and animal wastes, everything on 
the face of the earth which has ever lived 
and died—into topsoil, through life proc. 
esses of bacteria, fungi, earthworms, and 
other soil organisms. Through biological 
processes, the end products of the organisms 
of the soil are combined with the mineral 
elements of the earth to produce the most 
fertile and productive topsoil known to 
science. From a practical standpoint, the 
source materials for biological soil building 
are inexhaustible. The individual can build 
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his own soil, working with a single cubic foot of material, or 
working with hundreds of tons. We have the materials, we 
have the KNOW HOW, we have the machines, and we have 
the technical knowledge. It is high time to stop talking 
about the dead past and a dying world. By utilizing spare 
time and the cheaply abundant materials which are at hand, 
each individual can build his own soil and produce his own 
high quality foods, and thus meet all his nutritional demands 
and insure his own health and security. 

The possibilities for increased food production in all the 
root and tuberous crops exceed anything ever dreamed of as 
being possible in ordinary farming and garden practice and 
in ordinary soil. The same treatment may be made of all 
food crops including vegetable and tree crops. 

The secret of increased food production from biological 
soil lies in the fact that it may contain FIVE times as much 


By Dr. Thomas J. Barrett 
of 
Earthmaster Farms 
Photographs by 
Paul E. Wolfe 
of Burbank 


Fig. 3. A giant parsnip 

grown in “biological 

soil” at the rate. of 86 
tons per acre. 


Soil” from available organic wastes, such as garbage 


5 1 Each individual can build his own “Biological 
O1 and all the residues of vegetable and animal life. 
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available nitrogen, SEVEN times _as. 


much available phosphorus, ELEVEN 


times as much available potash, 


THREE times as much available 


magnesium, and a proportional times 
as much of the other plant nutrients 
as ordinary fertile garden or farm soil. 

The carrots grown in biological 
soil at the rate of 106 tons per acre and 
parsnips at the rate of 86 tons per acre 
are sweet and juicy, non-fibrous 


through and through and) in every 


way are.of the highest table quality 


The carrot shown in the illustration 4 


was so crisp that it split open when it 
accidentally fell to the floor. In the 
same soil the finest quality Irish 
(white) potatoes were harvested at 
the rate of 1200 bushels per acre. 
Turnips also. were grown’ which 
weighed as much as 7% pounds each. 


Registration of Organic Gardening Clubs 


It is requested that all Organic Gardening Clubs which have already 
been organized register by providing the managing editor with the follow- 


ing information: 


. Name of the club. 


. Activities of your club. 


uit NY = 


. Names of the officers of the cub. 
. Place and dates of your meetings. 


. Names of the members of your club who are qualified and willing 


to give garden talks and lectures to other clubs. 


6. Ways in which you feel that the Organic Gardening Magazine 
and its:staff can be helpful to your club. 


We are desirous. of having clubs organized in all parts of the country. 
If there is no organic gardening club in your part of the state, why not 
organize one immediately? The editorial staff will cooperate with every club 
and will act as a coordinating body between-the-clubs. The Organic Garden- 
ing Magazine may be regarded as the official organ of the united clubs. 


A number of clubs have suggested that each club pay one half of their 
annual dues to the magazine for such services as slides for garden talks and 
lectures, lecture outlines for garden talks, copies of foreign magazines that 
are devoted to the organic methods, a bureau of information, a register of 
qualified lecturers on garden topics, information on books and government 
bulletins dealing with organic methods. The editorial staff is willing to 
assume this responsibility on a non-profit basis. 100% of all dues will be 
used for the purchase of slides with prepared: lectures, the other services 
mentioned above, and services and helps requested from time to time by the 


various clubs. 


— 
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She Soil and Health Foundation 


IR Albert Howard’s death puts.a 
big responsibility on The Soil and 
Health Foundation. Sir Albert un- 
questionably was the father of the 
organic agricultural movement. To 
him the world owes a big debt, for it 
was he who first detected the pathetic 
fallacy of present day chemical fertili- 
zation, and through sheer force of 
determination spread his philosophy 
far and wide. 


His death thrusts a new urgency | 


upon the infant Soil and Health Foun- 
dation, for now we in America must 


'take the lead. To. us. has fallen .the 


task of finishing what Sir Albert so 
ably began, fighting to victory a 
battle against the unnatural methods 
that are ruining soil and begetting 
degenerative diseases. Plans are afoot 
to begin experimental work which will 
check once and for all the effect of 
chemical fertilizers on the soil and 
plant, on man and beast. These will 
be made by experts with animal feed- 
ing and vitamin tests. It is expected 
that the results will go a long way 
toward. proving what we all. believe— 
organic agriculture practiced univer- 
sally can relieve and eventually cure 


many of,man’s degenerative. diseases, 


It can make farming-easier. Members 
of the Foundation will of. course be 
kept fully advised as to results of these 
experiments. For those who may not 
have read the announcement of this 
new Eoundation in the November 
issue, we will repeat the objectives: 
(a) To promote, foster and encour- 
age the use of humus and other or- 
ganic matter in order to maintain 
and improve soil fertility, to pre- 
vent soil erosion and improve the 
nealth of man. 

(b).. To conduct, engage in, foster 
and encourage scientific résearch 
and study and teaching, training, 
informing and educating the public, 
on and concerning the soil, foods 
and health of man—and their rela- 
tion to each other. 

(c) To study the effects of organic 
and artificial. fertilizers soil, 
animals and 


order to the 


foregoing purposes to use, 
maintain and operate farms, schools, ; 
laboratories, experimental stations, 
publishing houses and all other ap-— 
propriate agencies; means and in-~ 
strumentalities. 

The name-of this new organization 
is the SOIL AND HEALTH FOUN- 
DATION, with. headquarters at 46 
South West Street, Allentown, Pa. 

Naturally in order to carry out this 
ambitious yet vitally important pro- 
gram, money will be needed. As this 
is being written, the November issue 
carrying the first announcement of 
the new Foundation is just being 
mailed. A few proofs of “Page 14” of 
that issue were mailed out and we 
were tremendously encouraged by the 
letters of commendation together with 
checks which we received by return 
mail. We hope that when the readers - 

of “Organic Gardening” and their 
friends hear about this Foundation we 
will be able to speed up the work that 
has been planned, 

All contributors to the “Soil and 
Health Foundation” will be Associate 
Members. There will be only one class 
of membership, with no specified a- 
mounts for annual dues. Members m 
pay as little or as much as they can ae 
ford. Members, regardless of the a- 
mount of their contributions will re- 
ceive copies of all bulletins issued by 
the Foundation, giving the results of 
the various experiments conducted 
and other matters of interest. All pay- 
ments to the Foundation may be de- 
ducted on income tax returns. 

There can be no question but that 
active steps must be taken quickly to_ 
redirect our agricultural. practices to 
the best interests and health of the 
people. Modern commercial agricul- 
ture has gone off on a dangerous tan- 
gent . . sacrificed healthy quality 


' for quantity. We shall need the help 
of all intelligent, far-sighted people. 
Will you help us? 

Send your contributions and letters 
to “Soil and Health Foundation”, 46 
South West Street, Allentown, Pa. 
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THE ANSWER TO YOUR GIFT PROBLEM, 
year’s subscription to Organic Gardening or n 
bership in The Gardeners’ Book Club is not 
gift but twelve .... a gift that will give real rea 
ing pleasure over and over again. : 


* Subscription To Organic Gardening Magazi 


FRIENDS WILL CHEER YOUR GOOD TASTE 
THOUGHTFULNESS. If you want your gift to ca 
your merriest Christmas wishes, not only during { 
Christmas season, but throughout the whole 
choose an Organic Gardening Gift Subscription. Y. 
can be completely confident that it is one of the nics 
gifts you can give .... for each month; as mail-ti 
recalls the memory of your thoughtfulness; this fi 
magazine, written by well-known writers and p 
experts, will lend help, inspiration, stimulation 
interest to anyone’s gardening efforts. 


$3.00 for 1 Year - - - A Magazine Gift a 
Order 3 or More Gift Subscriptions for $2.50 


* Membership In The Gardeners’ Book Ch 


YOU'LL BE PRAISED TO THE TOP OF YOU 
CHRISTMAS TREE. A gift membership in The G 
deners’ Book Club is a grand present for anyone 
find in their Christmas stocking. Without a dou 
you'll be thanked over and over again for-the Chri 
mas-Time pleasure it brings—not once—but each time t 
mailman delivers one of the twelve individual gift book 
The person whom you choose will be delighted and,su 
prised to receive these twelve books, each devoted to 
subject of special gardening interest. Here is informati 
authoritative knowledge in wide variety for the ama 
and professional gardener .... and for the non-garden 
there’s the thrill of the pleasantest escape to the secu 
health and happiness of real, down-to-earth living. 


$3.00 for One Membership — Twelve Books yo 


of 

G: 

* YOUR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION WILL HELP SPREAD THE ORGANIC PLAN na 
% Everyone, to whom you choose to give, will be forever grateful to you for sparkit 

i them with the first inner glow that comes from learning and experiencing the masy Pe 

& benefits of gardening with organics. From then on, Organic Gardening, as it unfol jus 

¢ its stirring and vastly important story, will become a gift to be read, reread, share) no 

he borrowed and saved. 3 
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DO ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING IN THE TIME IT TAKES YOU TO SAY 
SANTA CLAUS. Just fill in the Christmas Gift Form, sign your name in the block at 
the bottom of the page, tear out the entire page and send it in with your money order or 
check. That’s all there is and.your Christmas buying is over. 


Enclosed is $..... ..... for which please enter a gift subscription or membership, 
to go to each of the following addresses: 


aie Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


ADISTINCTIVE GIFT CARD 
will be sent to everyone on 
Books | your list to announce your gift 
of Organic Gardening or The 
Gardeners’ Book Club. This 


iC eard, with your name neatly  ‘Nme cp 
the Penned on it, will be mailed 


it unfold} just in time for Christmas with 
no worry or bother for you. 
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Use These Extra Gift Forms to Convey 


Your Best Merry Christmas 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


Fill in name of pérson to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


Please send: [7] Organic Gardening, 1 year—$3.00 oO. Gardeners’ Book Ciub—$3.00 [7 Both—$5.50 


ORGANIC GARDENING WILL SOLVE YOUR GIFT PROBLEM! 
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Please send: [] Organic Gardening, 1 year—$3.00 oO Gardeners’ Book Club—$3.00 oO Both—$5.50 
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to Blech Lean 
in Only Years 


Is the Experience of Neil Martin, Pioneer American Organic Gardener 
of Florence, Alabama. 


By HERBERT CLARENCE WHITE 


Director, Institute of Country Living 
Paradise, California 


HERE is a way which seemeth 
right unto a man—but the end thereof 
are the ways of death.” 


Proverbs 14:12. 


According to Neil Martin, this pas- 
sage of Holy Scripture, taken from the 
saying of the Wise Man, applies to 
gardening (as well as a lot of other 
things). And Neil learned the hard 
way! 

Twenty-one years ago, a graduate 
of the School of Nursing at Madison 
Sanitarium and Hospital, near Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, Neil Martin and his 
wife set their faces toward the neigh- 
boring state to the south. With the 
immediate spirit of the early pioneers, 
these young people came to Northern 
Alabama. 

Their goal?—A little Sanitarium, 
where the sick and the afflicted might 
get a new hold on life, and obtain a 
fresh vision of the meaning of the 
word HEALTH! And Neil believed 
with all his heart in a strange new 
theory that somehow the soil was 
closely and vitally connected with 
human health. “Health from the 
ground up” was to become a life-time 
obsession with this forward-looking 
young man from Chico, California. 

The first step in the fulfillment of 
this “dream,” was the purchase of a 


rocky knoll on the outskirts of the 
little city of Florence, with a few acres 
of rolling countryside adjoining it. The 
knoll served as a prospective site for 
the Sanitarium buildings, while the 
few rolling acres of red clay, inter- 
mingled with a generous quantity of 
gravel, were set aside for garden and 
farm. 

Seldom have I seen less productive- 
looking soil, or a less attractive garden 
site. “In the early days, portions of 
this farm wouldn’t even grow weeds,” 
declares Martin. But these young folks 
were not the kind to become discour- 
aged by mere “handicaps,” and with 
grim determination they set to work 
to produce food for themselves and for 
their prospective patients; however, 
it was an uphill task. 

In vain they applied the usual tech- 
nique for raising crops. In vain they 
spread on generous quantities of chem- 
ical fertilizers to make that stubborn 
soil produce. In vain they plowed and 
harrowed and disced and planted! It 
seemed the more they worked that red 
clay of theirs, and the more they a 
plied those commercial fertilizers, ie 
worse it 

Seven eartbreaking years went by. 
Each year plowing time was delayed 
a little longer—it was too wet to plow. 
And when finally the soil was dry 
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enough to work, it suddenly hardened 
until it became about the consistency 
of a cement block! So it was for seven 
long years—either too wet or too dry. 
At no time was,the soil friable and 
easy to work. 

During those trying years, few 
squash, cucumbers, -cantaloupes, or 
other melon crops could be raised on 
this land. “I couldn’t even grow sweet 
corn!” exclaimed.this once discouraged 
farmer. “Tomatoes, butter beans, pole 
beans, etc., were planted in succession 
in order to get them to produce a few 
for our table during the growing sea- 
son.” 

For years it was a matter of snatch- 
ing perhaps a single picking from the 
vines before the bugs and the beetles, 
and the fungous and virus diseases 
snuffed out the fragile life of those 
anemic and sickly plants. 

During those seven years, also, there 
was a great deal of erosion on that 
rolling humus depleted land. So, dur- 
ing the sixth year a government agent 
was called in and a program of terrac- 
ing was inaugurated. But, according 
to Martin, the terraces wouldn’t hold. 
With heavy rains the water had a bad 
habit of “breaking through,” and the 
“wash” from those broken terraces 
would carry off more topsoil and form 
deeper gullies, than even before this 
precautionary measure had been a- 
dopted and put into practice. 

Now—after seven years of organic 
gardening practice—a near miracle has 
taken place. One planting is sufficient 
for the entire season! “Tomatoes and 
beans bear from early summer until 
late in fall,” declares Martin with a 
good deal of justifiable pride. What is 
more remarkable still—there are no 
“run-offs”—no broken terraces, no gul- 
lies; and during the heaviest downpour 
there is no water standing anywhere 
on the farm. Within a short space of 
time the soil has absorbed every drop 
of rainfall, From now on this farm will 
make no contribution to our muddy 
rivers. According to its proud owner, 
these results were achieved after only 
three years of organic gardening 


methods. What has produced. these 
36 


astonishing results? Neil Martin says: 
“It’s HUMUS!” 

Seven years ago this American pio- 
neer_.in. organiculture; without the 
benefit of the O. G. Magazine or other 
scientific literature, and without the 
inspiration. of Mr. Rodale’s editorials 
on the’ subject; began to fill his sick, 
worn-out soil with humus. 

In his quest for this “goose that 
lays the golden egg,” Martin visited 
the city’s riding stables. Here he 
found a good source of horse manure. 
Added to this was the manure from his 
own domestic animals—fowls, horses, 
cows, etc. For vegetable wastes, 
Martin visited farmers who did not 
realize or appreciate the value of their 
straw. Instead of allowing this to be 
burned, as was the custom in the past, 
he asked, and was granted the privi- 
lege of carting it off in his truck, to 
add to his stock-pile of plant matter. 
Cotton wastes from the cotton-seed 
oil factories were the next on his list. 
Many tons of this valuable fertilizer 
were added to his garden land. Before 
spreading it on the garden, however, 
in his program of “sheet-composting,” 
Martin used the cotton wastes as bed- 
ding-down material in his stable and 
cow-barn. A heavy layer one foot 
deep was spread out on the stable 
floor. As it became soiled, it was haul- 
ed off with the animal manures to the 
cornfield, orchards, or vegetable gar- 
dens. Here it was disced into the 
upper six inches to form. topsoil. 
Sheet-composting is the order of the 
day on the El Reposo farm. 

Another valuable source of mineral- 
rich organic matter was the city’s 
supply of LEAVES. Up to one hun- 
dred truck loads of leaves was not an 
uncommon yearly | average. These 
were used. in a program of leaf mulch- 
ing, in composting, and some leaves 
were disced right into the red clay soil 
as earthworm food, and soon became 
rich velvety castings. 

For garden vegetables Martin’s pro- 


‘cedure is worthy of more than passing 


notice, It consists of the following 
steps: the opening of a trench with 
the Lister plow; filling the trench with 
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partially decomposed compost; plant- 
ing the seed; covering the seeds to the 
proper depth with a layer of finished 
compost—presto! an enviable crop of 
carrots, beets, spinach, radishes, let- 
tuce, onions, and other fine vegetables! 

During the years since the principles 
of organiculture were adopted on this 
farm, there has been a steady im- 
provement in both quantity and 
quality of the crops grown. The flavor 
and texture are something “to write 
home about.” Leaves that in former 
years were yellow, now are a dark, 
glossy green. There are some insects— 
but NO crop failures. Plant diseases 
have vanished—“at least they are not 
visible to the naked eye,” says Martin. 
At any rate, if there is disease present, 
it hasn’t affected the crops—which 
from all outward appearances, are 
TOPS! 

“We had a bad time when we start- 
ed to convert to the organic system,” 
Martin recalls. “I took my stand 
against pest controls eight years ago. 
For three years I lost most of my 


crops, Everything was. eaten up! 


Now, NOTHING is eaten up! As the 
humus in the soil increased, and the 
earthworms multiplied, the health 
and vigor of my crops increased. With 
the transformation of the sol there 
came a transformation also in the pro- 
ducts of my farm. The second year 
after starting the organic gardening 
program, you will have results—both 
in quality of the product, and in the 
plant’s resistance to disease.” 
Another factor that will interest 
organic gardeners is the apparent re- 
sistance or organically grown plants 
to cold. “It seems to us,” Martin 
asserted, “that our fall and winter 
crops stand from 5 to 10 degrees lower 
temperature than they did before we 
adopted this method of farming.” 
Further experiments should be worked 


out on the basis of this observation. 
Certainly Neil Martin’s experience is 
a challenge to research and experi- 
mentation on this matter of resistance 
to cold. 


Of the ability of his crops to with- 
stand heat and drought—that is a 
subject worthy of a story all by itself. 
Perhaps some day we shall tell that 
story. 


A high-spot in our visit to this re- 
markable little farm was when Martin | 
took us to the potato patch, where he 
astonished us no end-by digging his 
potatoes—not with a shovel, not with 
a spading fork—but with his bare 
fingers! In the good old days when 
chemical fertilizers were “the order of 
the day,” he could hardly perform this 
operation with a pick ax! 


Word has just come from Martin 
that eleven sweet potatoes from this 
patch filled a bushel basket and 
weighed 50 pounds! One of these big 
fellows weighed 10% pounds. “It’s the 
largest sweet potato I ever saw” he 
writes. 

Another thrill came to us when 
Martin took two handfuls of soil—one 
from the still untreated portion of his 
farm; the other from his humus-filled 
vegetable garden. I wish you could 
see the kodachrome I took of these, 
two specimens of soil! One handful is 
red clay, hard as a brick bat—the 
other black loam, soft and velvety in 
texture. Hence the title of this story 
—“From Red Clay to Black Loam in 
Only Three Years!” 


In conclusion, may I refer you, dear 
reader, back to our beginning text: 
“There is a way which’ seemeth right 
unto man”—the popular way—the 
easy way—the accepted way—the so- 
called “scientific” way—but to Neil 
Martin, that way, im his garden at 
least, was the way of DEATH! 


Vest-Pocket Vegetable Guide, 25 cents. Manual of Or- 
ganic Materials, 35 cents. Order from Organic Garden- 
ing, Dept. Z-1, Emmaus, Pa. 
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By DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 


(Eprror’s NoTE:—One or more plants from Nature’s flower garden 
will be presented in each issue of this magazine.) 


Lan rue anemone is as bold as it is 
dainty. The plant awakes from its 
winter sleep, grows rapidly, and puts 
forth its flowers early in April in wood- 
lands that still have the appearance of 
winter. There 1s no greater pleasure 
than walking through the dry leaves 
which mulch the woodland plants and 
finding so delicate a plant in full leaf 
and flower so early in the spring. One 
wonders why this little woodland plant 
grows so rapidly and unfolds its flow- 
ers so very early in the new growing 
season. The answer to this question is 
suggested by the young fern in the 


illustration which is extending its,’ 


leaves far above those of the rue 
anemone and eventually will play a 
part in screening the light so that 
later in the season relatively little light 
will reach the lowly anemone. This 
means that the anemone must grow 
and reproduce while the sun shines and 
complete its annual growth before the 
larger plants shut out the light which 
is the source of energy for all green 
plants. 

Rue anemone belongs to the butter- 
cup family, also known as the crowfoot 
family because the leaves of all mem- 
bers of this family are three-lobed, 
-parted, -divided, or -compounded and 
thus resemble the three-toed foot of a 
crow. Although the crowfoot is a large 
plant family, this leaf characteristic 
makes it possible to easily identify 
plants ‘belonging to it. You will see 
what I mean if you examine the leaves 
of clematis, columbine, buttercup, 
peony, meadow rue, delphinium, marsh 
marigold, and hepatica which are com- 
mon members of this family. 

The flowers of rue anemone are pure 


white or white with a blush of pink 
and occur in small clusters borne on 
slender pedicels. Do not pick these 
flowers because they will wilt and die 
in your hands. They can be trans- 
planted to your wild flower garden if 
you are careful to dig deep enough to 
get the complete root system including 
the cluster of fleshy’ tuberous roots 
which represent the plant’s store of 
food reserves. This plant seems to 
have a passion for the number three. 
Usually there are three tuberous roots, 
three leaflets to each leaf, three lobes 
to each leaflet, three flowers in each 
cluster, and six leaves in a whorl about 
the flowers. But outward appearances 
in plants as in people do not always 
reveal what is innermost. Examine the 
flower of rue anemone and you will 
find that it has from 5 to 10 sepals, no 
petals, and an indefinite number of 
stamens and pistils. This apparent in- 
ward confusion is but an expression of 
evolutionary plasticity. The pistils 
which are pollinated will ripen into 
one-seeded dry fruits called achenes. ~ 
After the flowers ripen their seeds, the 
leaves continue to build up food but at 
an ever decreasing rate until the pro- 
cess ceases altogether as the tuberous 
roots are replenished with reserve 
foods and the light is shut off by the 
overgrowing plants. 

he rue anemone’s plant neighbors, 
as shown in the illustration, are such 
plants as ferns and wood oxalis. The 
fern plant in the illustration is rapidly 
outgrowing the anemone which will 
play a part in shutting out its light. 
The oxalis plant can be identified 
by its  three-foliate, shamrock-like 
leaves.. 


By Dr. William H. Eyster 


A General Survey of the Plant Kingdom 


( Eprror’s Note:—This is the second in a series of articles on Plant Life.) 


Aa the plant inhabitants of the earth constitute the Plant Kingdom. All 
animals, on the other hand, make up the Animal Kingdom. The study of plants 
is called botany, while the study of animals is called zoology. Botany and 
zoology together constitute the field of learning known as biology. A student 
of botany must also to a certain extent be a student of zoology because plants 
and animals live together in the most varied relationships and often are quite 
interdependent. There are many striking differences between the highest type 
of plant, as sunflower or orchid, and the highest type of animal, as man; but as 
we pass from the highest to the lowest plants and animals, the differences 
between them gradually disappear so that it is not always easy to differentiate 
the simplest organisms into plants and animals respectively. As a matter of fact, 
some of the very simplest organisms have the characteristics of both plants and 
animals. An example of this type of organisms is the euglena, illustrated in Fig. 
2, which has the chloroplastids of a plant and the food gullet and flagellum of 
an animal. 

If you put a pinch of soil or dead vegetable matter in water in a glass jar 
and allow it to stand in a warm place for a few days, the water will become 
populated with many kinds of microorganisms. If you examine the water by 
holding the culture up toward a source of light you can just barely see some of 
the largest of them. If you examine a drop of the water from this culture under 
a microscope, you will observe both plants and animals moving about in the 
water with great activity. The most striking and important difference between 
them is that the plants contain chlorophyll and do not take solid food into their 
body while the animals lack chlorophyll and take living or dead plant and 
animal matter into their body as foods. Accordingly, the organisms which 
appear green are plants, while those which are more or less colorless are animals. 
At this point it must be mentioned, however, that a few kinds of plants as 
bacteria and fungi lack chlorophyll and are colorless but differ from animals in 
that they do not have a food gullet and do not take solid foods into their body. 
Bacteria, fungi, and other colorless plants secrete enzymes to digest their foods ° 
which are then absorbed through the general body wall. 


A Comparison Between Plants and Animals 


It is generally believed by all that the higher and more complex plants and 
animals have developed from more simple ancestors. This concept of the 
origin of the higher from lower and more primitive forms of life is known as 
organic evolution. Students of living organisms, i.e. biologists, soon learn that 
organisms are not constant and fixed in their characteristics, but are variable 
and in the course of time undergo profound changes. The evidences whch are at 
present available in the form of living, dead; and fossilized plant and animal 
bodies indicate that 1) the first organisms to appear upon the earth were 
microscopically small and were not differentiated into plants and animals, 2) 
some retained their chlorophyll and developed into more and more highly 
differentiated plants, and 3) some lost their chlorophyll and developed organs 
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for taking solid foods into the body and in addition organs of sense perception 
and organs of locomotion to enable them to find their daily bread. The common 
origin and divergent evolution of plants and animals may be represented 
graphically by a large tree in the form of a Y. The trunk of this tree represents 
the plant-animal ancestors of plants and animals, while the two main branches 
represent the plant and animal kingdoms respectively. The smaller branches of 
each of these main branches represent the divisions, classes, orders, families, 
genera, and species of the plant and animal kingdoms respectively. 

Although the higher plants and animals are strikingly different in appear- 
ance and in modes of life, they have many characteristics in common. This is to 
be expected in view of their common origin. Some of the more common like- 
nesses between plants and animals are: 1) they are made up of protoplasm 
which is organized into structural and functional units called cells; 2) they 
carry on similar metabolic processes as digestion, translocation, assimilation, 
and respiration; 3) they grow by cell division, cell enlargement, and cell 
differentiation; 4) they reproduce similarly by asexual and sexual processes; 
5) they transmit according to the same laws, characteristics from parents to 
offspring; and 6) the higher forms live as individuals for a limited span of life 
and then die and their bodies are dismantled piece by piece by the organisms of 
decay in much the same way as an obsolete building is taken apart by a wreck- 
ing crew. Some special fields of biology which deal with both plants and animals 
are general physiology; genetics, the study. of heredity; cytology, the study of 
the cell; and organic evolution, the study of the origin of organisms. 

It is somewhat more difficult to point-out fundamental differences between 
plants and animals than it is to state their likenesses. The following comparison 
is an attempt to do this, 


Plants 


1. Green plants, as if by magic, can 
convert water and carbon dioxide (a 
gas exhaled by animals) into sugars 
and starches. This process is called 
photosynthesis and can take place 
only in the presence of light. Non- 
green plants, as bacteria and fungi, 
are dependent upon green plants for 
foods. 


2. Plants do not have a digestive 
tract for the taking into and Perrine 
foods in their bodies. 


composed of celluloses and. lignins, 
and usually are the most important 
part, structurally, of the plant body. 


4. The bodies of the higher plants 
include many dead cells which, none- 
theless, perform important functions 
as support of the plant and conduc- 
tion of water and minerals through 
the plant body.” 


Animals 


_ 1. Animals lack chlorophyll and are 


entirely dependent upon green plants 
for their energy-containing foods. If 
all green plants were destroyed, all 
animal life would promptly disappear 
from the earth as living organisms. 


2. All animals have a digestive tract 
with specialized organs for apprehend- 
ing and capturing foods, organs of 
locomotion, and organs for excreting 
indigestible residues and the waste 


products of metabolism. 
o 3, Plant cells have a rigid. cell 4 3. Animal cells have a plastic mem- 


branous wall composed of protein sub- 
stances. 


4. Animal bodies are made up almost 


exclusively of living cells. 
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Plants 


5. In all but the simplest plants, 
growth is localized in certain regions 
as tips of stems and roots. 


6. Growth in plant bodies is indefi- 
nite, i.€., it continues during the en- 
tire life of the plant. 


~ 


7. Only the simplest plant bodies, as 
bacteria and fungi, have organs of 
locomotion and thus are able to move 
from place to place. In the higher 
plants, locomotion is limited to the 
sex cells, and particularly to the male 
sex cells. 


Animals 


5. Growth, although not at the same 
rates, takes place in all parts of the 
animal body and is not restricted to 
certain regions. 


6. Growth in animal bodies is definite 
and ceases‘ when the animal reaches 
maturity. 


7. As simple animals evolved into 
more complex ones, more and more 
highly specialized organs developed 
until the highest” animals move 
through all possible media as soil, on 
the surface of the soil, in water, on the 
water, in the air, and in the bodies of 


other organisms. 


What ts a Plant? 


Now that we have made a comparison of plants and animals and realize 
that they coexist in our environment, we should try to get a rather clear idea 
of what is meant by the word piant. It is without doubt a very general term, 
as it includes the bacteria which are so small that it takes 25,000 of them placed 
end to end to measure an inch. It includes the yeasts which ferment our wines 
and raise our bread dough. It includes algae from the microscopically small 
pleurococcus which gives the green color to the north exposure of fences and 
trees, the algae in the pond, to the giant kelps of the sea. It includes the fungi 
which aré ready to grow wherever there is organic matter and the environmental 
conditions are favorable. And finally, as we all know, the word plant is applied 
to all herbs, shrubs, and trees that are so familiar to us. The giant Redwood 
trees of the Pacific coast are not only the largest but also the oldest living or- 
ganisms on the earth today. There are also trees in Mexico which are as old or 
even older. The wide structural and functional differences 6f the plants which 
make up the plant kingdom are the result primarily of genetic differences in- 
herent in the plants themselves, and secondarily of differences in the environ- 
mental conditions under which the plants are living. 


Fosstls Tell the Story of Plant Evolution 


An imprint or a metamorphosed plant or part of a plant in the rocks is 
called a fossil. The rocks of the eart @ontain fossils of many kinds 
plants and animals, some of which b extinct long ago. In recent year 
much has been said about the origin and evolution of individuals, varieties, 
species, gemera, and higher categories of plants and animals. The only really 
accurate evidences we have of the plants and animals which lived in earilier geo- 
logical ages are the fossilized remains which occur in the different strata of sedi- 
mentary rocks. It is reasonable to suppose that the plants which occur as fossils 
in a rock stratum existed upon the earth at the time the particular rege stratum 
was deposited. By regarding the superposed rock strata as leaves in a giant 
book of the past, and by considering the fossils as direct evidences of the kinds 
of plants and animals that lived in the era represented by each rock stratum, a 
general story of the evolution of plants and animals can be deciphered. 
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In the oldest and lowermost rock stratum, which represents the first 
chapter in nature’s great book on the history of the earth, are fossil remains of 
only the simplest and most primitive kinds of organisms. These fossils tell us 
more clearly than words that the first living things on the earth consisted 
exculsively of the most elementary types of organisms. As we pass from the 
lowermost through successive overlying strata of rocks in much the same way as 
we leaf through the pages of a book, we find fossils of plants that gradually 
become more and more complex. This is evidence that in succeeding geological 
eras the plants increased in complexity until they reached their highest develop- 
ment in the seed plants which now constitute the dominant flora of the earth. 
From these fossil remains we learn that various algae flourished in the waters @f 
the earth during the Cambrian Period of the Paleozoic Era, and undoubtedly 
existed long before that time. In the course of the next hundred million years, 
land plants in the form of the pteridophytes (fern plants) and gymnosperns 
(conifers) were evolved, the former reaching their zenith in the Lower Carboni- 
ferous Period and the latter in the Upper Carboniferous Period of the same era. 
Since then, the pteridophytes and gymnosperms have waned and largely have 
disappeared from the earth, so that today only remnants of those ancient and 
once dominant floras remain. 

More recently the angiosperms (flowering plants) have evolved and now 
constitute the dominant flora of the earth. Accordingly, -the plant kingdom as 
at present constituted, is made up of the angisperms and of such representatives 
of the ancient and more primitive plant groups as have been able to adjust 
themselves to the changing conditions on the earth and to survive to the present 
time. The plants which now inhabit the earth are divided into the following 
four great divisions: 1) Thallophytes, algae and fungi; 2) Bryophytes, the 
liverworts and mosses; 3) Pteridophytes, ferns, club-mosses, horsetails, and 
quillworts; and 4) Spermatophytes or seed plants including the gymnosperms 
(conifers), and angiosperms (flower-bearing plants). Each of these divisions 
of the plant kingdom is further divided into elasses, orders, families, genera, and 
species. Furthermore, each species is made up of individuals which may be 
grouped into subspecies, varieties, races, strains, and pure lines. 


Thallophytes — Thallus Plants 


The thallophytes, or thallus plants, are the simplest kinds of plants whose 
bodies are not differentiated into such organs as roots, stems, and leaves. These 
simple plants always live in a liquid or solid medium as water, moist soil or 
other surface, or the body of another organism. They represent our most 
ancient, and structurally most simple, plants; and vary in size, in activities, and 
in methods of reproduction. The thallus plantts are arbitrarily called algae if 
they possess chlorophyll and are capable of carrying on photosynthesis, and 
fungi if they lack chlorophyll and consequently are forced to take their foods 
le living plants and animals, or from the dead remains of plant and animal 

odies. 


Pike BlueSreen Algae 


These algae are so widely distributed throughout our environment that we 
might well call them the universal algae. They contain a blue pigment (phyco- 
cyanin) and a red pigment (phycoerythrin) in addition to the regular chloro- 
plastid pigments so that they vary in color depending upon the amount and kind 
of light in which they are observed. The blue and red supplementary pigments 
enable these algae to adapt themselves to different light qualities. When they 
are exopsed to red light, they appear green;'in green light, they appear red; and 
in yellow light, they appear blue-green. That is, they assume the color that is 
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Plants 


5. In all but the simplest plants, 
growth is localized in certain regions 
as tips of stems and roots. 


6. Growth in plant bodies is indefi- 
nite, i.e., it continues during the en- 
tire life of the plant. 


7. Only the simplest plant bodies, as 
bacteria and fungi, have organs of 
locomotion and thus are able to move 
from place to place. In the higher 
plants, locomotion is limited to the 
sex cells, and particularly to the male 
sex cells. 


Animals 


5. Growth, although not at the same 

rates, takes place in all parts of the 
animal body and is not restricted to 
certain regions. 


6. Growth in animal bodies is definite 
and ceases‘ when the animal reaches 
maturity. 


7. As simple animals evolved into 
more complex ones, more and more 
highly specialized organs developed 
until the highest- animals move 
through all possible media as soil, on 
the surface of the soil, in water, on the 
water, in the air, and in the bodies of 


other organisms. 


What ts a Plant? 


Now that we have made a comparison of plants and animals and realize 
that they coexist in our environment, we should try to get a rather clear idea 
of what is meant by the word plant. It is without doubt a very general term, 
as it includes the bacteria which are so small that it takes 25,000 of them placed 
end to end to measure an inch. It includes the yeasts which ferment our wines 
and raise our bread dough. It includes algae from the microscopically small 
pleurococcus which gives the green color to the north exposure of fences and 
trees, the algae in the pond, to the giant kelps of the sea. It includes the fungi 
which are ready to grow wherever there is organic matter and the environmental 
conditions are favorable. And finally, as we all know, the word plant is applied 
to all herbs, shrubs, and trees that are so familiar to us. The giant Redwood 
trees of the Pacific coast are not only the largest but also the oldest living or- 
ganisms on the earth today. There are also trees in Mexico which are as old or 
even older. The wide structural and functional differences 6f the plants which 
make up the plant kingdom are the result primarily of genetic differences in- 
herent in the plants themselves, and secondarily of differences in the environ- 
mental conditions under which the plants are living. 


Fossils Tell the Story of Plant Evolution 


An imprint or a metamorphosed plant or part of a plant in the rocks is 
called a fossil. The rocks of the eart Gontain fossils of many kinds off 
plants and animals, some of which b extinct: long ago. In recent years 
much has been said about the origin and evolution of individuals, varieties, 
species, genera, and higher categories of plants and animals. The only really 
accurate evidences we have of the plants and animals which lived in earilier geo- - 
logical ages are the fossilized remains which occur in the different strata of sedi- 
mentary rocks. It is reasonable to suppose that the plants which occur as fossils 
in a rock stratum existed upon the earth at the time the particular ref stratum 
was deposited. By regarding the superposed rock strata as leaves in a giant 
book of the past, and by considering the fossils as direct evidences of the kinds 
of plants and animals that lived in the era represented by each rock stratum, a 
general story of the evolution of plants and animals can be deciphered. 
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In the oldest and lowermost rock stratum, which represents the first 
chapter in nature’s great book on the history of the earth, are fossil remains of 


_ only the simplest and most primitive kinds of organisms. These fossils tell us 


more clearly than words that the first living things on the earth consisted 
exculsively of the most elementary types of organisms. As we pass from the 
lowermost through successive overlying strata of rocks in much the same way as 
we leaf through the pages of a book, we find fossils of plants that gradually 
become more and more complex. This is evidence that in succeeding geological 
eras the plants increased in complexity until they reached their highest develop- 
ment in the seed plants which now constitute the dominant flora of the earth. 
From these fossil remains we learn that various algae flourished in the waters @f 
the earth during the Cambrian Period of the Paleozoic Era, and undoubtedly 
existed long before that time. In the course of the next hundred million years, 
land plants in the form of the pteridophytes (fern plants) and gymnosperns 
(conifers) were evolved, the former reaching their zenith in the Lower Carboni- 
ferous Period and the latter in the Upper Carboniferous Period of the same era. 
Since then, the pteridophytes and gymnosperms have waned and largely have 
disappeared from the earth, so that today only remnants of those ancient and 
once dominant floras remain. 

More recently the angiosperms (flowering plants) have evolved and now 
constitute the dominant flora of the earth. Accordingly, -the plant kingdom as 
at present constituted, is made up of the angisperms and of such representatives 
of the ancient and more primitive plant groups as have been able to adjust 
themselves to the changing conditions on the earth and to survive to the present 
time. The plants which now inhabit the earth are divided into the following 
four great divisions: 1) Thallophytes, algae and fungi; 2) Bryophytes, the 
liverworts and mosses; 3) Pteridophytes, ferns, club-mosses, horsetails, and 
quillworts; and 4) Spermatophytes or seed plants including the gymnosperms 
(conifers), and angiosperms (flower-bearing plants). Each of these divisions 
of the plant kingdom is further divided into elasses, orders, families, genera, and 
species. Furthermore, each species is made up of individuals which may be 
grouped into subspecies, varieties, races, strains, and pure lines. 


Thallophytes — Thallus Plants 


The thallophytes, or thallus plants, are the simplest kinds of plants whose 
bodies are not differentiated into such organs as roots, stems, and leaves. These 
simple plants always live in a liquid or solid medium as water, moist soil or 
other surface, or the body of another organism. They represent our most 
ancient, and structurally most simple, plants; and vary in size, in activities, and 
in methods of reproduction. The thallus plantts are arbitrarily called algae if 
they possess chlorophyll and are capable of carrying on photosynthesis, and 
fungi if they lack chlorophyll and consequently are forced to take their foods 
hes living plants and animals, or from the dead remains of plant and animal 

odies. 


The Blue-Green Algae 


These algae are so widely distributed throughout our environment that we 
might well call them the universal algae. They contain a blue pigment (phyco- 
cyanin) and a red pigment (phycoerythrin) in addition to the regular chloro- 
plastid pigments so that they vary in color depending upon the amount and kind 
of light in which they are observed. The blue and red supplementary pigments 
enable these algae to adapt themselves to different light qualities. When they 
are exopsed to red light, they appear green;'in' green light, they appear red; and 
in yellow light, they appear blue-green. That is, they assume the color that is 
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complementary to the color of the light in which they, are observed. This com- 
plementary color adaptation is brought about by varying the proportions of the 
blue and red pigments, and enables the blue-green algae to live in many kinds of 
habitats, as in deep waters where the light that reaches them has a high content 
of green wave lengths, and on soil beneath other plants where some of the wave 
lengths of the light have been filtered out. 

In ordinary daylight, blue-green algae have the appearance of a blue-green, 
oily coating and can be seen on almost any moist, poorly lighted surface. as on 
soil in moist field and woods, on the soil and pots in greenhouses, and in water- 
ing places where it occurs as large clumps of algal material. These algae live 

der the most varied conditions, from the almost boiling waters of the hot 
Frings to the frozen soils of winter. Their world-wide distribution and their 
ability to withstand extreme variations in temperature, moisture, and other 
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environmental conditions, and the simplicity of their cell structure make it 
appear probable that these algae are the direct descendants of the forms of life 
which existed upon the earth before the conditions became suitable for the more 
highly organized forms of plant life which inhabit the earth today. Some 
common blue-green algae, as seen under the microscope, are illustrated in Fig. 1. 


(The article next month will be concerned with the green, brown and red algae.). 


RODENT PROOF COMPOST PIT 
This garden gadget is a rodent-proof compost pit which can easily be 


‘constructed by any gardener. Dig a hole of the dimensions the pit is to have 


and two feet deep. Fit a piece of wire netting (hareware cloth) in the bottom 
of the pit to prevent rodents from digging into the pit from below. Line the 
sides with tiling which should extend a foot or more above the level of the 
ground. Now fit wire screening across the top to exclude rodents from that ap- 
proach. The pit may be made im the form of a twin, as shown in the illustration, 
so that the compost heap may be started in one side. Then after three weeks, 
the heap is turned by transferring the material to the other side of the pit. 
After five weeks more when the heap is ready for the second turning, the com- 
post is returned to the side in which it was originally made where it ,will remain 
until it is finished. After the second turning, a new compost heap may be started 
in the empty side of the pit at such time that the finished compost will be ready 
to be taken out by the time the new heap is ready for its first turning. If the 
heap in the pit is properly moistened. and aerated, it will be free from. odor at 
all times. This gadget can be an attractive structure in the back yard, especially 
if tied into the backyard by suitable landscape plantings. reb hoow 
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December is the month for finally tucking the plants in for winter. The 
garden theme for the month may be expressed by the word, mulching. In the 
woodlands, the leaves have fallen and are layered on the ground over the roots 
of the trees and shrubs in the form of a thick blanket or mulch. In the fields 
the herbaceous plants have died down to the ground level and the dead tops of 
the plants form a natural mulch to prevent the alternate freezing and thawing 
of the soil during the changing temperatures of the winter and early. spring 
months. In our gardens we can do no better than imitate nature in mulching 
our plants. 


THE NORTH 


Flower Garden:—Bulbs of lilies and of the wild species of tulips may still 
be planted. Cut down the hardy chrysanthemums and leave the tops over the 
plants as a mulch to help hold the snow and protect the plants during the 
winter. Cut down the stems of hollyhocks and foxgloves, and over the roots 
should be placed some brush with leaves mixed in as a mulch. These plants 
will be smothered if the mulch over them is too heavy. Other flowering plants 
which prefer a light rather than a heavy mulch are the irises, coreopsis, daisies, 
pinks, and primroses. Net ‘your tree peonies with wire and cover them with 
leaves for winter. Prepare your excess flower seeds, collected from your own 
flower garden and from your choicest plants, for Christmas gifts by putting 
them up in neat and colorful seed packets. Your friends will appreciate. choice 
seeds more than almost anything else you might give them. It is a remembrance 
that lasts through the year. 


Vegetable Garden:—Be sure that all dead plants have been removed from 
the vegetable garden and put into the compost heap. This simple sanitary 
measure goes a long way toward the control of diseases in the vegetable garden. 
Far more attractive also is a neat, orderly garden seeded in winter rye than one 
having half frozen vegetables of various kinds lying about in a disorderly 
fashion. Many of the garden insects hibernate in garden wastes. Why allow 
these pests to spend the winter in your garden? 


Shrubs and Trees:—Shrubs and trees may be pruned safely providing the 
branches are not frozen. Among those that may be pruned at this time are 
climbing roses, honeysuckle, lilac, and mock orange. Tender shrubs, as box- 
wood and daphne should be protected by erecting a light wood frame, to be 
covered later with burlap. Evergreens that need triming should be trimmed 
about two weeks before Christmas, and the trimmings should be saved for 
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Christmas decorations. These trimmings should be kept in a cool, dark place 
and sprinkled occasionally. By this conditioning, process, the leaves and fruits 
will remain on the evergreen branches longer than if they are taken directly 
from the tree at Christmas time. Fruit trees should be protected from rabbits 
and field mice by placing hardware cloth around the’stem. The old canes of 
blackberries and raspberries should be cut out if this has not already been done. 
Newly planted trees should be anchored against the winter winds. After the 
ground is frozen, all trees will be benefited by a suitable mulch. Before the 
ground freezes, mulch the rhododendrons, azaleas, and newly planted conifers 
after having given them a thorough appilcation of water. 


Mulching:—Strawberry beds, perennial beds, and all other plants not 
specifically mentioned above should be mulched just as soon as the ground is 
frozen. This will prevent the alternate freezing and thawing of the ground 
which is so harmful to plants. 


THE WEST COAST 


The perennial border may be renewed by taking up the plants, separating 
them, and resetting them in freshly spaded and compost-enriched soil. Among 
the perennials may be planted dwarf gladioli for succession of bloom. 

Lilies may be planted in soil that has been lightened with sand and enriched 
with compost. At this time also Montbretia bulbs may be planted. A must in 
California gardens is Christmasberry (Heteromeles arbutifolia) to add Christ- 
mas cheer to the garden. Sweet peas should be planted now for spring bloom. 

Cacti are now dormant and.should be watered seldom or not at all. 


THE SOUTH 


Flower Garden:—Plant bulbs such as fritillarias and mariposa tulips. 
Prepare new flower borders by spading the soil and enriching it with compost 
and bone meal so that it will be ready for planting later. In the deep South, 
plant Easter lilies, callas, amaryllis, and day lily (Hemerocallis). 


Trees and shrubs:—This is the time to transplant trees, as oak, holly, 
ginkgo, and tulip tree. Shrubs which produce their flowers on current season’s 
growth may be pruned at this time. This also is the best time to transplant 
roses, hydrangeas, holly, and oleanders. Various shrubs and vines may be pro- 
pagated by layering throughout the winter months. Also cuttings may be made 
and placed in a trench out of doors for rooting. By spring they will have 
rooted and may be planted out in rows in. the garden or nursery. Azaleas 
should be kept well watered during the winter. 


Vegetable Garden:—Set out asparagus, rhubarb, cabbage, and strawberry 
plants. This also is the time to plant seeds of many vegetables. Refer to your 
Agricultural Experiment Station bulletins or get a copy of our garden calendar 
which will soon be ready for distribution. 


‘ pe 


House and Greenhouse Gardening, 35 cents. Complete 
Modern Garden Herbal, 40 cents. Order from Organic 
Gardening, Dept. Z-1, Emmaus, Pa. : 


On The Organic Front 


ORGANIC DIRECTORY 
Mrs. Judy Smith of Llano, Cali- 


fornia has conceived the idea of com- 
piling a directory carrying the names 
of all organic gardeners Choad she has 
been able to contact during the past 
few months and who either have or- 
ganically grown foods for sale or to 
give to their friends. This directory 
will enable all who are interested to 
contact gardeners and farmers who 
grow foods organically on a private or 
commercial scale. 


The Medical Society of Cambria 
County, Pennsylvania distributed, as 
an insert in their program, to their 
membership consisting of approxi- 
mately 300 doctors the booklet “Are 
Chemical Fertilizers Ruiming our Soil 
and Our Health?” Reprinted in the 
program also was an article from the 
August 1947 Organic Gardening Mag- 
azine by Herbert Clarence White en- 
titled “Can we Learn From China?” 

PARKING LOTS FOR 
GUANO BIRDS 

According to a recent issue of 
SCIENCE Director Carlos Llosa 
Belaunde of the semi-official Com- 
pahia Administradora del Guano fond- 
ly examined a sample of guano on 
Peru’s rainless guano covered Chincha 
Islands. On this island are some 20 
million birds which are producing fer- 
tilizer for Per’s irrigated fields. Ac- 
cording to a recent report Sefior Llosa 
expects this year’s output of his “fer- 
tilizer factory” to be approximately 
170,000 tons, more than double of 
what it was in 1942. This increase in 
yield is attributed to Senior Llosa’s 
pampering of the birds and to the 
Peruvian Current which was flowing 
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strong and cold from the Antarctic 
and greatly enriching the sea off Peru 
with marine life, the natural foods of 
the guano birds. 

The most important of the guano 
birds is the guanay, a kind of cor- 
morant, which is highly skilful in 
catching the fish that swarm in Peru- 
vian waters and converting them into 
natural fertilizer. Each bird eats about 
60 small fish each day and deposits 
annually some 10 pounds of guano. 
Captains of ships are asked not to 
blow their whistles when passing the 
Chincha Islands lest the birds take off 
and deposit the fertilizer in the sea. 
Also the birds have the habit of drag- 
ging their tail when they first take off, 
and their tail feathers brush the guano 
off the cliffs into the sea. To prevent 
this loss, Sefor Llosa is building walls 
around the edges of the islands to force 
i birds to gain altitude more quick- 


"The Islands are so thickly populated 
that they need more space. The cli- 
mate of southern Peru is favorable for 
the birds, the sea is full of fish, and 
when the birds take up life on the 
mainland, foxes eat their eggs. To out- 
wit the foxes, Sefior Llosa is building 
ten-foot walls across the peninsula, 
thus making artificial islands for the 
birds to use as bases and breeding 
grounds. He may even build floating 
islands out in the sea to accomodate 
his unique fertilizer factory. 


ORGANICALLY GROWN FOODS 


In the April, 1946 number of the 
Farm Journal, Mr. M. T. Rose be- 
lieves that within a few years an en- 
lightened public will refuse to use as 
foods the unwholesome and dangerous 
foods farmers now are producing. 
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In explanation of the above state- 
ment, Mr. Rose points out that he 
means animals that are inseminated 
by artificial methods, grown and fat- 
tened on artificial feeds, and made 
more tender and meaty by hormones. 
He includes also milk from cows ‘pas- 
tured chemically-contaminated 
meadows, and fed artificially vitamin- 
spiked feeds; eggs that contain. little 
value except the eggshell; chickens 
that are closely confined in batteries of 
small exercise-prohibiting cages and 
fed or even stuffed with specially com- 
pounded artificial mashes; bread made 
from wheat that contains nothing but 
what he gets from the fertilizer fac- 
tory; and fruits and vegetables bearing 
the limits of arsenicals and other poi- 
sons. 

There are certain farm groups and 
individual farmers now marketing or- 
ganically grown grains and other foods 
and getting a premium for them. It 
will spread like wildfire as soon as the 
city publicity hounds find that it 
makes salable reading, 


START COMPOST PILE 
TO SECURE SUPPLY 
FOR CITY PARKS, LAWNS 


According to a recent issue of the 
Allentown, Pennsylvania Morning 


.Call, the Bureau of Parks of Allentown 
_is now preparing a giant compost pile 


at Trexler Memorial Park. The park 
superintendent was to be assured of an 
adequate supply of compost for spring 
planting. When completed the pile 
will contain an estimated 700 tons of 
materials. It will measure about 18 
feet by 100 feet and 5% feet high. __ 
The Lehigh County Agricultural So- 
ciety has supplied the city with all 
straw manure collected from the fair 
grounds during the past three years; 
dead animals; 100 tons of manure pro- 
duced by farmers, and about 200 tons 
of soil. The materials will decay dur- 
ing the next six months and will sup- 
ply excellent top soil for the green- 
houses, lawns, the rose garden, old 
fashioned garden, and flower beds 
throughout the park system. 


Join Our Garden Seminar 


Share your organic gardening successes by telling your fellow 
Organic Gardening readers what méthods and procedures give you 
the greatest satisfaction and pleasures. All are interested to know 
what garden plants you grow and why, what special methods you 
have found to be most effective, what have been your greatest garden 


triumphs, how your plants r 


d to compost, how you protect your 


plants from diseases and insect pests, how you use your plants for 
decorative purposes; in fact anything and everything that has made 
some aspect of your gardening outstanding. 

The Editorial) Staff invites you to prepare. a carefully written 
article of from 300 to 750 or 1,000 words on any of the topics listed 
below, or on any topic of your own choice: Be 


Ant wd 


. My favorite garden annual. ‘ 
. How I succeed without chemical fertilizers and sprays. 
. How I plan my flower garden. 

. How I maintain a colorful garden all summer. 

. My favorite flowering shrub. 

. Any topic of your own choice. 


You need not be a professional writer to take an active part in this 
garden seminar. ‘\We want you to tell us about your most outstanding 
garden achievement., The articles which, in the opinion of the edi- 
tors, are best will be published in the Organic Gardening Magazine, 
and the articles will be paid for at our regular rates to contributors. 
We want you to feel that the Organic Gardening Magazine is-yours. 
We desire more contributions from our readers. Send your article 
addressed to the Editorial Staff, Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. 
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enugrek 


By JOHN C. GIFFORD 


My knowledge of fenugrek is 


based on the following and although I 
have hunted high and low I have 
found nothing but divergence of opin- 
ion and no picture anywhere of the 
plant in my botany books. -Years ago 
while.on the North coast of Africa I 
saw a small field of it. It reminded 
me of a very vigorous growth of cow- 
peas but the bean pods were slender; 
each with a long beak. 


My French friend, a forester, told 
me there was a tribe of Semites nearby 
who would never marry till they could 
find a woman weighing two hundred 
and twenty-five pounds or more and 
that the slim ones ate fenugrek to in- 
crease their bulk also to maintain it. 


Later on I met a skinny fellow on 
the boat who had a pain in his back. 
A Greek doctor diagnosed his com- 
plaint as a “floating kidney” and told 
him to eat fenugrek flour to form pads 
of fat to hold his internal, organs in 
place. Years later I met a French doc- 
tor who had charge of a tuberculosis 
sanitorium in Western France. He 
said he fed his patients on plenty of 
meat, milk and eggs with a spoonful 
of fenugrek flour each day because he 
said tuberculosis patients seldom die 
while fat. 

The M. §. Department of Com- 
merce informed me some years ago 
that fenugrek was sparingly grown in 
this country, just where I have never 
heard, and that we import about half 
a million pounds of fenugrek seeds a 
year. 


Among my books I pick up first 
50 


MacMillan’s “Tropical Planting and 
Gardening”. He is usually correct but 
he puts it in the Umbelliferae instead 
of the bean family where it belongs. 
He describes it as “an annual largely 
grown in India for the small grain-like 
aromatic fruits which are largely used 
as a condiment and in curry stuffs; 
they are also used in medicine and 
yield a yellow dye”. He must refer to 
the same plant since he gives it the 
right scientific name (Trigonella fae- 
num-graecum), trigonella meaning 
“little triangle” probably so named 
from the shape of the flower. 


I look in Webster’s Dictionary 
which says “fenugrek or Greek hay 
cultivated for its ~strong-smelling 
seeds” and quotes J. Smith from his 
“Popular Names of Plants” as “Now 
only used for giving false importance 
to horse medicine and damaged hay.” 
Just what it does to damaged hay is 
unknown to me. 


Then I refer to “Economic Botany” 
by Albert F. Hill of Harvard Univer- 
sity and fare much better. He is usual- . 
ly right in his facts and conclusions. 


He says “fenugrek is an annual legume 
with white flowers and long slender 
pods with a pronounced beak. It is a 
native of Southern Europe and Asia. 


The plant is grown for forage and for 
ornamental purposes. The small seeds 
are used in India for curries, in dyeing 
with other aromatic substances, and 
in medicine. The extract is used for 
making an artificial maple flavoring.” 


It is well to note that he says it is 
wa 
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used for “ornamental purposes” and 


in “maple” flavoring, . Being a tough 
ornamental annual of the bean family 
it should be used in flower. beds al- 
though I have never seen it. 


In Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticul- 
ture there is a good article on fenugrek 
by M. G. Kains from. which I quote 
as follows: “Fenugrek is an erect lit- 
tle-branched plant with three-foliolate 
leaves. The seeds are one to two lines” 
long, brownish yellow «and marked~ 
with an oblique furrow half their 
length. They emit a peculiar odor and» 
contain starch, mucilage, a bitter ex- 
tractive, a yellow coloring matter and 
six per cent of fixed and volatile oils. 
As human food they are used in Egypt 
mixed with wheat flour to make bread; 
in India, with other .condiments.. to 
make curry powder; in Greece, either 
boiled or raw, as an addition to honey; 
in many oriental countries to give 
plumpness to the female human form. 
The plant is used as an esculent in 
Hindustan; as an early fodder in 
Egypt, Algiers, France and_ other 
countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean. Formerly the seed was valued 
in medicine now it is employed only 
in the preparation of emollient cata- 
plasms, eremata, ointments and plast- 
ers, never internally. In veterina 
practice it is still esteemed for’ poul- 
tices, condition powders, as a vehicle 
for drugs and. to diminish the. nause- 
ating and griping effects of purgatives. 
It is commonly used. by  hostlers. to 
produce glossy coats upon their horses 


and to give a temporary fire and vigor; 
by stackmen to excite thirst and di- 
stion in fattening animals, by‘manu- 
ean of patent stock feeds as a 
“flavoring ingredient”. 
0. W. Barrett in “The Tropical 
Crops” says “fenugrek is an alfalfa- 
like plant of South Asia and Northeast 
Africa. In Abyssinia it is cultivated 
for fodder. The ill-smelling seed is 
very fattening, about 22% protein.” 

Edmond °Szekely: in his “Cosmos 
Man and Society” speaks highly of 
fenugrek as a medicine. - 

It is safe to say. that.a plant culti- 
vated so.long in the East has countless 
legends connected with it. The fact 
that it stays green in times of drought 
better than other fodders is something 
that ought to recommend it for. flower 
beds and roadsides. One author states 
that fenugrek flour is a common article 
of trade, in Southern Europe. I have 
found no seéd for sale in.any of our 
seéd stores. 

In short it is evident that fenugrek 
stimulates the appetite, increases fat 
production also reproduction. It no 
doubt enters inte a lot of things which 
we use without knowing. The amount 
imported indicates an extensive use. 


It seems worthy of careful study. It 
is no doubt fattening and stimulating 
and nowhere have I seen any mention 
of deleterious effects from the use of it. 


Maybe we are missing something 
worthwhile in neglecting this time- 
honored legume. 


Quick-Return Method of Compost-Making, 50 cents. 
House Plants—How To Grow Them, 50 cents. Order 
from Organic Gardening, Dept. Z-1, Emmaus, Pa. , 
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“An even better book, by and large, than PLOWMAN’S FOLLY.” 


—N. Y. Times Book Review 


You, too, will want to own 


EDWARD H. FAULKNER'S new book 


SECOND LOOK 


The scientific rules for natural enrichment of impoverished soil 


ewer H, FAULKNER, who astonished the agricultural world with his revolutionary theories of plowless 

farming in PLOWMAN’S FOLLY, adds to and re-examines his cartier conclusions in this new book. After 
extensive experiments of his own, and visits to experiment stations, soil scientists, and farmers in 24 states, he 
ean authoritatively give the lie te the theory of ‘soll impoverishment’ whieh has led to the indiseriminate use of 
commercial fertilizer. Faulkner shows that the development ef ‘‘real soil’, through the decay of organic matter 
that unlocks the minerals required for healthy plant growth, in the long run not only Increases productivity and 
quality, but makes plants so healthy that the need for sprays and insecticides is greatly diminished, if net done 


away with entirely. 


Farmers and gardeners alike will 
benefit from reading this revolutionary 
new book by precedent- breaking 
author of PLOWMAN’S FOLLY. You 
ean order your copy through this 
magazine. Just elip the coupon. Save 
yourself the costs of expensive fertil- 
izers and insecticides by investing 
$2.00 in this ecasy-te-read beok. 


Faulkner not only discusses his theory at length 
but gives actual case histories of its application 
which anyone can apply to his own soil problems. 


He tells how Southern farmers, using green manure on a sandy sell, 
produce 50 te 100 bushels of corn where 10 grew before. He deseribes 
his own experience in bringing back a patehy lawn to a verdant green. 
He writes of a vietory gardener in Ohio, who, using Faulkner's methods 
of plowless farming, green manure, and level cultivation throughout the 
year, greatly improved his entire garden’s yield. These are just a few 
of the hundreds ef eases from every part of the country of Increased 
productivity due te ‘‘natural”’ soil enrichment. They all go to prove 
that Faulkner’s methods basically are applicable te any sell problem 
in any soil area. 


Experts praise this book highly 

LOUIS BROMFIELD says of this book: ‘It Is a rich beck, stimulat- 
ing and significant of the new, lively and practical interest in agricul- 
ture which is growing among Industrialists, bankers and laymen ef all 
sorts. It asks for the answer and explanation of many facts known as 
such by experienced farmers which research has until now failed te 
provide .-. . the beck Is dedicated te the premise that if sufficient 
organie material were restored te most American agricultural soil, the 
need for commercial or “artificial” fertilizers would be nullified.” 


RUSSELL LORD says: “‘He remains, happily, the Number One Needler 
of a hide-bound, orthodex agriculture in this land.” 


THIS COUPON TODAY 


= ORGANIC GARDENING, DEPT. OKLA—3 : 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
= Yes, § want to fearn how te develop “real sell” through use of = 
5 humus. Send me my copy of A SECOND LOOK by Edward H. = 
Faulkner, enclose check [] cash [] M. 0. for .... copies 
at $2.00 cach. 
s 
. 
. 
2 H 
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ORGANIC GARDENING, 


These books may be obtained through 
your bookstore. Sorry, we cannot pur- 
chase them for you. 


| 


Paul Weatherwax, PLANT BIOLOGY (W. 8. 
Saunders Company, Philadelphia, Pa:) 

The author presents the fundamental prin- 
ciples of plant life in simple, easily under- 
standable language. 


Paul B. Sears, DESERTS. ON THE MARCH, 
(University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Oklahoma, 1947. $2.75) 

The author is a botanist of broad culture 
and deep understanding who clearly appre- 
ciates the extent and terrible consequences of 
bad agricultural practices. This book should 
be widely read so that the horizons of our 
people may be broadened sufficiently to»pre- 
vent the erosions of soils and men. 


Sarabeth Leslie, SIMPLE LIFE AT MORN- 
INGSIDE, (The Exposition Press, One 
Street, New York 7, New York. $2.00) 


This book tells a charming story of life in 
the country. 


Charles H. Mueller, BULBS FOR BEAUTY, 
(M. Barrows & Company, Inc., 114 East 
32nd Street, New York 16, New York. 
$3.50) 

The author explains in an interesting man- 
ner the bulbous plants of the garden from 
earliest spring until late in fall. Included is 
a portfolio of blooming spring and summer 
flowers which is a pleasant deviation from 
the common run of garden books. 


David B, Greenberg, COUNTRYMAN’S 
COMPANION, Harper and Brothers Publish- 
ers, New York, New York: $3.00) |. 

This is an anthology of beautiful farm 
literature in which each article seems to vie 


with every other one for first place. Reading 


the book is like traveling through a country- 
side in which each new view impresses one 
as the most beautiful of all. In addition to 
beauty, the book contains the wisdom of the 


ages and agricultural practices of the past 
to which we should return, at least in princi- | 


ple. 


Kendal and Julia Morton, FIFTY TROPICAL | 
FRUITS OF NASSAU (Textbook House; |) 


Coral Gables 34, Florida, U. S. A. $3.50). 


This book acquaints its readers with the 
origin, history, and economic; importance of 
Please mention ORGANIC 


Complete List of 


FRUIT AND NUT TRE TREES 


Peach, Apple, Plum, 


: SEND FOR FREE 44-PAGE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 
TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


Route 3, Box 310 


Bloom Magic— 
ROSES? ! 


with real flowers 
Just a tow drone of MAGIC in water; insert 
colors change before your 


Mak ie party and table decorations 
flowers. Astount your friends with 
unusual colors. 


and get any color under 
package, enough to change color undreds flowers, 
baly $2.00, (Xinas wrapped. if” requested.) § 


‘Bloom Magic, Bridgeton. 14, Ind. 


Com- 
t. Write 
ARIENS wis. 


= | THe BEEMASTER| 
f 
| 
| 
before. Now you ¢an control blossom colors at will. 
Change hue, tint or shade to suit your taste or to 
harmonize with table or room decoration... . all 
eye cut fle 
THE ONLY KNOWN SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD OF MIXING ORGANIC 
THE to 
-— 
TILLER 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Two Excellent. 
Books On The 


Organic Theme 


Published by Organic Gardening Magazine 


Trees and 
Toadstools 
by M. C. RAYNER, D.Sc. 


@ An enchanting book that will 

a better understanding of how toa 
mushrooms five, grow and ave. Miss yner, 
whose field of research is with fungi, mushrooms, 
molds, yeasts, etc., draws attention to a regularly 
occurring phenomenon of our woods and pastures 
and reveals one of the most remarkable associa- 
tions in Nature between trees and toadstools. To 
understand this fascinating partnership between 
green and non- plants is to understand gar- 
dening better. 104 pages. Cloth-bound. 18 plates. 


Postpaid $2.50 


The Earth’s Face 


and Human Destiny 
by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 


w_ Landscape and its relation to the health of the 
soil. In this brilliant new book by an international 
authority on bio-dynamic agriculture you are 
shown step by step the ways in which we can 
achieve harmony between ourselves and the land- 
scape in which we live. Dr. Pfeiffer warns us of 
the perils besetting the way * ‘ealthy world, 
and presents a well-reasoned piea that all of us 
elect ourselves wardens. With a fascinating style, 
iMustrated with 60 fine photographic plates, he 
tells us our landscape must be maintained radiant- 
and alive-——or man himself is 5 

inking forward to the good of future genera- 
tions, Dr. Pfeiffer tells us how we can bring the 
breath of the country fo the heart of our towns 
by wise and prudent safety measures. He lays the 
foundations for a regenerate age by showing us 
the errors of the barren countries whose soil will 
no longer support their populations. 


Postpaid $2.75 
Send Order Direct to Dept. OG 


ORGANIC 
GARDENING 


EMMAUS, PENNA. 


more than fifty tropical plants with special 
emphasis on their food values.. The descrip- 
tion of each plant is accompanied by an 
unusually good photograph of its fruits. To 
people who do not know the tropical fruits, 
this book will be a valuable source of in- 
formation. Many of these fruits soon willbe 
common in our markets as a result of modern. 
methods of preservation and rapid trans- 
portation. 


Helen Van Pelt Wilson, GARDEN CALEN- 

DAR, (M. Barrows Company, Inc., 114 East 

$100 eset, New York 16, New. York; 
1, 


This is a day by day calendar for 1948 


’ with a garden scene and an appropriate 


verse for each week of the year. 


SHRUBS AND TREES 


_ by Cecile Hulse Matschat 
fn this book are listed and described 


_the common and easily-grown woody 
plants, from tiny ones a few inches in 
height to large sixty- or seventy-foot 


trees for shade. Their planting, care, 
and general needs are discussed in 
plain, simple language, so that you 
need not consult various scientific 
books in order to satisfy your desire 
for shrubs and trees. Special consider- 
ation is given to their importance in 
garden design. Numerous suggestions, 
planting schemes, and ideas are offer- 
ed to help you develop a suitable plan 
for your property. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to their suitability—the 
personality of the owner, his likes and 
dislikes—as. well as the contour of the 
ground, soil, light, shade, heat, cold, 
humidity, and, of course, the te, 
35e 
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Emmaus, Pa. 
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AZ 800K 
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CARURWORMS 


EARTHWORM CULTURE 
for SON BUILDING 


One FREE copy OF my VALUABLE BULLETIN 
ano Review On 

SUCCESSFUL Joon 
WL BE MALEO UPON ND NAME AND 
ADDRESS ON 


HARNESS THE EARTHWORM 


EARTHWORMS 


Write for free information on their propaga- 
tion, and use in composting and gardening. 


Richwood Earthworm Hatchery 
Richwood, Ohio 


EARTHWORKERS 


(Hybrid Earthworms) 


SEND FOR OUR PAMPHLET. OTHERS SAY: 
“A MOST INTERESTING BOOKLET RE: WORMS” 
Get Your Copy Now. It is FREE. 


ORGANIC GARDENS 


Perry Hall Fullerton P. O., Md. 


By Furnishing a Constant 
Supply of Natural Humus 


Hybrid Earthworms 


Make Better Gardens 
Compost all leaves and vegetable 
plant Earthworms. WRITE FOR PRICE. List 
AND INSTRUCTIONS. PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


oe EARTHWORM FARM 
Route 3 Kent, Ohio 


Buy EARTHWORMS Now 


The fall season—with falling leaves, remains of plants, 
flowers, vegetable matter, etc.—marks the advent of nature 
giving back to the soil the materials which enrich it. 
Earthworms eat this matter and return elements to the soil 
which make the good earth. Buy earthworms now to insure 
fine gardens next year. Order your earthworms from the 
oldest and most experienced Earthworm breeder. Full par 
ticulars and prices sent on request. Prompt shipment can 
be made now. 


OHIO EARTHWORM FARM 
Worthington, Ohio 


to prepare fer next spring. Order your 


Important 
Now Is The Time 


sollution earthworms NOW to assure an 
adequate supply for use in the spring. 


THE “FAMOUS” SOILUTION EARTHWORM:—Its in- 
tensive p tion and tri 
castings, make it ideal for compost = gardens, 
culture, garbage disposal pits, bait, 


‘THE FOLLOWING PRICES ARE ee IN EFFECT: 
Sample container:—100 worms $1.25; 500 Breeders :—$6.00; 
1 gal. culture:—$11.00. No order too small; no order too 
large. No unusual delay. Live guaranteed. All 
orders shipped prepaid in U.S.A. and Canada. Write for 
complete price list and instructions. © 


Colorado EARTHWORM HATCHERY 
2134 DECATUR STREET 
Denver 11 Colorado 


Elliott EARTHWORMS 
For Better Composting and 
: More Successful Gardening 
. WRITE FOR FOLDER . 
MIAMI VALLEY EARTHWORM FARM 
09 E. Beechwood Ave. Dayton 5, Ohie 


— Around the World Service — 


EARTHWORMS 
Domesticated Hybrids 
Creators of Natural Humus 


— Send for Folder B-127 — 


Topsoilers 


13243 Mark Twain; Detroit 27, Michigan 


_ Domesticated Hybrid 
EARTHWORMS 


Fine for Agrieviture, Bait, Poultry. 
500 Spawn and Culture $6. 
Complete Instructions. 


NATURE’S SOIL BUILDERS 


1544 SPRING GARDEN, LAKEWOOD, GHIO 


| ROMAC 
EARTHWORMS 


Nature’s Gardener 
Permanent Soil Conditioner 
Write for folder 
ROMAC EARTHWORM FARM 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


MODERNIZE YOUR GARDEN TOOLS WITH 


TOG OWHEEL 


COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 
Does awey with back-breaking spading. 
Ideal t for vegetable gardens. 
improved colt steel Gardening Oulft 4 
plows 5” deep, marks, hills and nivetor and 


cultivates rows 12” to 36" wide. 7 ‘h 
Fast, efficient, easy to use. | 


Thousands of 

satisfied users 
ip fully g d 
Write today for information. 


1us-¢ -O-WHEEL HAND ned 


“VELAZQUEZ” 
SrANISH-ENGLISH Di ctiona ry 


ENGLISH-SPANISH 
New Revised, Ready-reference Edition. 


Contains the whole vocabulary in general PLAIN 
use. Arranged alphabetically in two $4.50 
— Part I gives Spanish word and 
English equivalent. Part II gives Eng- 
lish word and Spanish equivalent. Clear, INDEXED 
readable type; excellent paper; cloth $5.50 
binding, x 92°. 766 pages. 

RODALE PRESS ALLENTOWN, PA. 


With Playing Cards 
HAVE FUN WHILE YOU 
LEARN. A tried and proven 
method for learning quickly, 
easily, imexpensively. 

Packaged in beautiful, gay box. Each set— 


complete in itself—consists of two rae 
decks in a separate book-like box. 


are: 1. Animals; 2. Comparisons; 3. pind 
onyms; 4. Opposites; cupations. Start 
now. Order all five sets in a colorful, 
master box as 
a 
Wonderful % 5.00 
Gift 5 Booklets AID 


Address Dept. 0. G. 14 


_RODALE PRESS - ALLENTOWN, PA. 


MOTICE TO READERS 

The ORGANIC GARDENING. Magazine does not 
accept advertising of chemical fertilizers or 4 
fertilizers which we feel ate too strong for the 
, land or poisonous sprays. We do not deny firms 
access to our advertising columns if they handle 
chemical fertilizers if they have another accept- 
able product to sell. The reader should be careful 
in accepting such advertisements. Our responsibil- 
ity extends only to the product advertised in our 
magazine. It does not extend to all of the products 
' handled by a concern 


ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Penna. 


plants. 


WIRE WORMS 


Q. Can you give us any assistance 
in the effective control of wire worms? ' 


«Mrs. J. W. S., Manteca, Calif. 


. A. Wire worms are very difficut to 
handle. Their life cycle varies from 
one to six years. Fall plowing or fall 
spading helps to kill these worms as 
well as the adult beetles before they 
emerge from the soil. In the vegetable 
garden, one-can often effect some 
remedy by planting a row of corn 
here and there. The wire worms 
attack the corn and allow all other 
vegetables in the garden to go free. 
By enriching the soil with humus the 
other organisms of the soil will bring 
the wire worms under control. 


bM WEBWORMS 


Q. What are webworms? They 
are about to take southwest Missouri 
by force. They seem to prefer some 
trees to others. My apple trees are 
almost completely defoliated, while 
the peach trees remain untouched. 


. R. C., Carthage, Missouri. 


is a general name 
for a, variety. of widely distributed 


-caterpillars which feed under the pro- °° 


tection of silken webs. The fall web- 
worm feeds on the leaves of many 
kinds of trees. The»garden webworm 
prefers clover, alfalfa, and other crop 
The. caterpillars grow to 
matufity in .the webs, and pupate 


under. trash on the ground or under 


pieces of loose bark of trees. The best 
control method consists in the practice 
of sanitation. Remove all webs from 
infestéd plants and incorporate them 
in the interior of the compost heap 


' where ‘the high temperature will kill 
; them. Thoroughly clean all debris and 
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trash from the garden to prevent these 
pests spending the winter in your | 
garden. | 


ELECTROCULTURE 


Q. What is ‘meant iby electrocul- 
ture? Does this method | of) culture 
injure earth worms, especially the 
capsules and young worms? 


E. R., Lynwood, Calif. 


As: Eléctroculture refers. to the | 
growing of plants and animals in di- | 


rect contact with the soil and with | 


reference to the lines of force that ex- 
tend, through the .atmosphere and 
through the earth, from the north to | 
the south pole. The earth is a great | 
magnet. Dr. George Shaw White and | 
others believe that plants, for example, 

that are grown in pots in a greenhouse 

are much more luxuriant if the soil in | 
which they are planted is connected | 
by copper wire or other conductor to | 


portions? 


the earth, so that they are “grounded.” 
Applied toj,earthworm culture, it 
means, that. the boxes in which the 
igrounded: 
| COMPOST FOR FLOWERS 

Q. Could I use-pure compost for 
my dahlias and gladioluses, or should 


. 


‘it be mixed with soil and in what pro- 


J. K., Orlando, Florida, 


A. Compost is an extremely valu- 
able fertilizer.in that it has all the © 
required plant nutrients in near per- 
fect balance, Use it much the same 
way you. would use any other valu- 
able fertilizer. Give each plant one or 
more handfuls of compost and work 
it inte the soil gently. Unlike other 
fertilizers, Compost will not injure 
plants regardless of how much you 
use.. For. potted plants, use 4 parts of 


earthworms are. grown. are similarly 


Your Own ODORLESS 
FERTILIZER FACTORY 


Now, with ActivO, it is possible (without 
chemicals) to make your own rich fertilizer 
—better than manure; better than.you can 
. . . without r. d make it I i 
EASILY. CHEAPLY. | 


It is possible to reduce garbage to humus | 


in 2 to 6 weeks! You may do it in an open | 


heap, or in compost cabinet—in a tiny. city | 
backyard; even in basement or garage! 


The “secret” is ActivO, a remarkable 
bacterial discovery which contains billions of _ 


the friendly, desirable bacteria’ that Nature 


You will want to 


DAY. your 
regular dealer 
doesn’t have it, 


Imclosed is .......... 


Dozen No. cans ActivO for Cabinets or-for activating soils 
Only (each treats 35 to 100 Ib. waste) at $2.40. doz. prepaid. 


No. 80 size, for tons, at $9.95 each, ft. or exp. collect. ing, 


~ tal 4 


herself uses to change waste into humus and 
rich plant food: You merely bring the waste 
materials together and springle on ActivO. 
No skill required. Start a compost any month 
of year. Use any vegetable or animal waste. 


Low. Cost: A little ActivO goes a long way 


—No..25 size, only $6.79, prepaid; treats 
up to 3% tons‘of waste. With ActivO, you 


_can make fertilizer even from corncobs and 
| sawdust, yet ActivO will not destroy earth- . 
/ worms or other beneficial soil agencies—for 


using .ActivO is. only using Nature, greatly 
intensified. 

Only ActivO will. do all this. You don’t 
need to buy special ‘‘soil activators’. Ap- 


- plied ‘direct to soil, ActivO conditions, forti- 


fies and activates it; gives life to jaded soils. 
_ AttivO also reduces odors in outdoor 
toilets whilé turning. waste into. easily han- 
died, ash-like humus. 


Plant. Products, Bridgeton, 14, Ind. 


(Northeastern states, address ActivO-SOILSERVICE, Box 131, Townsend, Mass.) 


for Send the following: 


FREE literature: 
and compost- 


from P. 0. 


What more’ practical and worthwhile CHRISTMAS you give a friend—or yourself!—than AetivO? “Order now! 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


-FOR 
PERFECT 
COMPOST 


Screened 

Shredded 

® Ground 

@ Mixed 
Rocks, trash separ- 
ated. Grinds manure 
and tough organic 
matter through roll- 


(PATENTED) 


ing screens, wet or dry. Screens fine as wanted 
— perforated screens. Free compost cir- 
cular. 


Dealers Wanted In Several Open Territories 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


Dept. T Wichita, Kans. 


NATURAL SUGAR 
“DEE-LISHUS” 


Good Ole Kentucky 


SORGHUM MOLASSES 
FAMOUS HANCOCK $3.50 


COUNTY SORGHUM 
AVAILABLE 
Send Check. Write for Quantity Diseount Prices. 


R. & R. ORGANIC FARMS 


515 Daviess St. Owensboro, Kentucky 


FREE BOOK! 


WITH YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


Subscribe to . 
Organic Gardening 


, Let ORGANIC GARDENING guide you in grow 
ing vegetables and plants with organic, composted 
matter. Eliminates the use of synthetics, chemical 
fertilizers, poisonous sprays and powders. 


Fill in and Send in Coupon 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Ps. 


Please enter my subscription to Organic Garden- 
ing as checked below. Include FREE “Com- 
post—How To Make It’’—which will teach ‘me your 
method for making compost in three months. 


0 $3—j Year O $7.—3 Years 
O $5.—2 Years © Please bill me 
CO Please check if this is a renewal. 


If you renew your subscription now, regardless of 
when it expires, we will send you FREE, a won- 
derful flower guide, ‘Flowers for Everyone’’. 


good garden soil to one part of com- 


4 post. If the soil is heavy, loosen it by 


adding some sand. 


COMPOSTING 
CITRUS ORCHARDS 


Q. Do citrus trees respond favor- 
ably to the use of compost? 


D. C., Phoenix, Arizona. 


A. Citrus trees grow satisfactorily 
in any well-drained soil, although they 
succeed best in a medium loam which 
is rich in humus. An increasing num- 
ber of growers are using organic fer- 
tilizers exclusively, particularly com- 
post, to fertilize their citrus orchards. 
Citrus trees are mycorrhizal feeders 
and respond so well to organic fertil- 
izers that growers no longer need to 
use the poisonous sprays and dusts to 
control diseases and insect pests. It 
is important to maintain a high level 
of organic matter in the soil. Cover 
crops disked into the soil in such way 
that the feeder roots are not injured 
is a good practice. 


CONTROL OF 
BLACKBERRY, SUCKERS 


Q. Will you please advise me how 
to control the suckers (branches that 
come up from the roots) in my black- 
berry patch? 

I. Y., Middlebush, .N. J. 


A. The suckers on blackberry 
bushes can be controlled largely by 
proper cultivation. Remove all suckers 
not wanted before they reach a foot in 
height. Pull them out rather than cut 
them off with a hoe or scythe, as a 
profusion of new stems will arise from 
each stump. The formation of suckers 
is favored by the cutting of the roots 
when cultivating the parent plants. It 
is important, therefore, to cultivate 
carefully and not deeply. As a matter 
of fact, a deep mulch between the 
rows to prevent the growth of weeds 
and to conserve the moisture of the 
soil is a much better practice than 
cultivation. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


NUT GRASS 


Q. Can you direct me to someone 
who can tell me something about nut 
grass, what it likes and what,it dis- 
likes in the soil? I am mostly interest- 
ed in knowing what it dislikes. 

K. I. C., Bay City, Texas. 


A. Nut grass is really a sedge. Its 
scientific name is Cyperus rotundus L. 
It is a perennial and propagates itself 
by producing scaly tuber-bearing root- 
stocks. The stem is rather stout, the 
leaves from 2 to 3 inches wide, and the 
flowers are borne in a compound or 
nearly single umbel. Like all sed 
it prefers wet soil. What is dishkes 
most is a well-drained dry soil. It can 
be controlled by proper drainage and 
by the removal as well as possible of 
the rootstocks. 

CUTTINGS OF 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Q. How does one make cuttings 
from such flowering shrubs as rose of 
sharon, vibrunum, and mock orange? 


J. B., East Quoque, L. IL, N.. Y. 


A. Cuttings of flowering shrubs 
can be made anytime after August 
when the new growth has become 
somewhat hard. A cutting should ‘in- 
clude from 4 to 5 buds, and in putting 
them in sand to root two buds should 
be beneath the surface. Root forma- 
tion can be stimulated by using Roo- 
tone or other root-forming hormone. 


SHREDDING PLANT 
MATERIALS 
Q. What is the advantage of grind- 
ing or shredding plant materials be- 
fore putting them in the compost 


heap? 
A. J. R., La Mesa, Calif. 


A. The grinding or shredding of 
plant materials to be composted is a 
good practice because it hastens the 
composting process. The finer the 
materials are, the more surface they 
will expose to the soil organisms in the 
compost heap, whose activities convert 
plant and animal residues into com- 
post. 
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READING 


THE COMPOST GARDENER 
by F. C.* KING 
An English gardener relates his method of 
growing food crops by the organic plan. 
book is so revealing that we imported it for 
the benefit of health-conscious America, ‘Card- 


COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT 


Series of questions and answers that clear up 
all phases of compost-imaking. Hints that 
amaze old-time gardeners. Illustrated. In- 
dexed. B5e 


BIO-DYNAMIC FARMING 
AND GARDENING 


by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 


Describes the bio-d ic methods in full. 
Shows how to convert # lew-production farm 
and garden into a high-productive, bio-dy- 
namic one. 240 pages. Cl $2.50 


GROW A GARDEN 


by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 
AND ERIKA RIESE 


The authors draw from their many years 
of practical experience, giving detailed infor- 
mation for growing each vegetable from the 
bio-dynamie point of view. 118 pages. - Ii- 
lustrated. $1.40 


EARTHWORMS—THEIR 
INTENSIVE PROPAGATION 


by DR. THOMAS J. BARRETT 
Complete, practical working directions for 
breeding, feeding, growing and harvesting 
mans’ most important soil-builder. The author, 
an authority on earthworm breeding, main- 
tains an experimental, research farm for the 
purpose of verifying claims, establishing facts 
and securing data that are set forth in this 


excellent book. I $1.00 


Order From 
ORGANIC GARDENING 


EMMAUS .. + + » PA. 
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Rates: 17c a word. Minimum 25 words. Payable in advance, Include name and address in word count. 


FLOWERS 


DELPHINIUMS. Giant Pacifie. Hybrid in all their match- 
less colors. Plants and seed of superior quality. Write for 


free literature. OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM GARDENS, 


4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash. 


JERSEY MOSS—larce bales—$2.80 a bale burlapped. Not 
burlapped $2:50— SYLVESTER BARONE, Elwood, N. J, 
Phone 190J2 Egg Harbor. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS. If you like to grow bulbs with an 


A-1 Inspection Rating why not try ours? Grown in Wis- | 


consin sandy soil. A card will bring our catalog. MARTY’S 
GLAD PATCH, Plover, Wisconsin, 

GLADIOLUS BULBS—100 medium size mixed bulbs $2.50 
postpaid. 100 small size $2.00 postpaid. 10 varieties of 


choice bulbs. Send for catalog of prize winning varieties. 


SIBOLE NURSERY, Brampton, Michigan. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS bloom continuously for years when 
planted in SANLODEB—the soil that contains abundant 
plant food. 2 Ibs. 60c postpaid, 10c west of Mississippi 
River! Mention this magazine. No stamps. $8. £. 
DeBERRY, 61! So. Main St., Washington, Pa. 


THE BEST IN GLADIOLUS. We list most of the new and 


the best of the old varieties. Write for price list. Whole- — 
sale and retail. CHUCK'S GLAD PATCH, Dept. 5, Albert 


Lea, Minn. 


EARTHWORMS 


PREPARE NOW TO PLANT YOUR EARTHWORKERS 
for better, more disease-resistant flowers, fruits and vege- 
tables. Loosen up your soll. Make it easier to work. 
Write for details. OAKLAND HATCHERY, Packwaukee, 
Wis. 


GLOXINIAS—Giant hybrids. Fresh seed from exceptional 
specimens $1.00 per pkt., two $1.50. 2%’’ seedlings -in sea- 
son $5.00 per dozen. Variety of colors and -markings. 
ALBERT H. BUELL, Gloxinia Specialist, Eastford, Conn. 


FOR DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS to build your gar- 
bage and waste materials into organic rich soll call or 
write MRS. L. JONES, 1515 E. 76th, Seattle 5, Washing- 
ton. 


IRIS for the border, reckery and that shady spot. Send 
for catalogue listing all types of bearded, choice Jap 


GARDENERS, FISHERMEN, FARMERS—Send $1.25 for 
our starter of Soilution earthworms and information. 
FOSTERS EARTHWORM HATCHERY, Rt. 2, Box 50, 
Riverside, California: 


varieties, rare Reticulata and Juno species and lovely west- 
ern natives. WALTER MARX, Boring, Ore. 


EXQUISITE EASTER LILY BULBS, June Bride, Crott, 
Kenyon. Immediate delivery. Also ornamental shrubs that 
are different. Postcard brings Mst. BEAVER STATE 
NURSERY, Route No. 1, Box 289, Coos Bay, Oregon. 


OUR “STARTER” SELECTION OF CALIFORNIA HY- 
BRID WORMS should increase to approximately 26,000 
First year. Shipped Prepaid, including instructions $1.25. 
Start. with the Right Kind, the Right Way. Sangeet. 
Barwick, Georgia. 


PINK LAVENDER LILY OF THE VALLEY—prepaid. 


4 plants $2.00; 12 plants $5.00; 100 plants $50.00. 


‘WASHINGTON BULBS, R. 12, Box 516, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. 


FISHERMEN, Start now. Raise Hybrid 
Odorless. 100 and instructions 
$1.00 Prepaid. They multiply amazingly. KEYSTONE 
EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 15 N. 30th, Harrisburg, Pa. 


RARE PLANTS—From the “Deep Everglades’. Orchids, | 
ferns, bromeliads and others. Three nice plants $1.00, three | 


large plants $3.00 or 3c for descriptive bulletin, A sw 


rprise | 
in every package. EVERGLADES ENTERPRISES—A | 


friendly firm—Box 509, Miami Springs, Florida. 


PLANT EARTHWORMS NOW and let them work for you 
all winter. LEDGE HYBRID EARTHWORM FARM, 
William M. Secovill, R.F.D. {, Chardon, Ohio. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS—Order seedlings, tubers, now | 


for spring delivery. Specializing in Tuberous Begonias 
only. Send for Free circular today. D-VISTA GARDENS, 
3225 D St., Salem, Oregon. 


‘LOVERS OF HOUSE PLANTS—Have you tried Earthworm 


Castings, nature’s finest, safest plant food? Try them and 
see how your plants improve in vigor and bloom. An ex- 
cellent Gift suggestion. Write for special introductory offer. 
CAPITAL EARTUWORM FARM, 2514 4th St. So., Ar- 


‘Hington, Va, Phone CH 4121. 


WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. To brighten shady nooks 
or sunny spots in the garden. Free booklet WAKE ROBIN 
FARM, R. D. No. 1, Home, Pennsylvania. 


GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


NURSERY STOCK 


BABY EVERGREENS — SEEDLINGS — TRANSPLANTS 
—SEEDS. Azalea-Rhododendron Hybrids. All Northern- 
grown. Dutch Bulbs. Free Catalogue. GIRARD BROS. 
NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, Small Fruits, | 


Ornamentals, and General Nursery Stock. Write for Com- 


bined Catalogue and Planting Guide. CUMBERLAND 


VALLEY NURSERIES, INC., McMinnville, Tennessee. 


EVERGREENS: Transplants and seedlings. Many. varieties i 


Pine, Fir and Spruce. Hardy field-grown northern 


stock. 
Write for wholefile list. SUN-CREST EVERGREEN 


NURSERIES, Johnstown, Pa. 


WE ARE NOT GENERALLY ADVERTISING yet but 
here’s a tip to Organic Gardeners. Weeds will be no 
match for you with one of our light, versatile weeding sets. 
They will help you the rest of your life. $6.50 postpaid, 
three tools. We mean total weeding, with little or no 
stooping, without getting soiled, faster and easier than you 
ever ‘hoped. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
That goes for all sales to date. Postcard brings free cir- 
cular, YOU CAN STOP WORRYING ABOUT WEEDS 
OR THEIR SEEDS. Stee) predicted shorter by spring. 
We use ‘special process high grade for all toolheads. 
L. F. KRAMER COMPANY, Enumelaw (Ellenson), Wash- 
ington 


GARDEN BOOKS 


WRITE for our special colored, illustrated catalog. Special 


Prices on early orders, fruit and shade trees, berry plants, 
roses and shrubs. Bearing age trees our. specialty. 


EGYPTIAN NURSERY AND LANDSCAPE CO., Farina, | 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: Learn Secrets of Experts. Compre- 
hensive’ handbook 50c. Safety Violet Waterer 25¢ (no 
stamps). “AFRICAN VIOLETS”, Dept. ©., Box 1666, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 


FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 


POULTRY MANURE: 100 Ibs. in 50-Ib. bags $2.00; 500 


Ibs. in 50 Ib. bags $9.00; 1000 Ibs. in 50-Ib. bags $16.00; | 


2000 Ibs. in 50-1b. bags $25.00. DIAMOND STATE EVER- 
GREEN CO., Milton, Del. 


GARDENER’S BOOK CLUB—Enroll now! Receive 12 


helpful, books—a surprisingly-different book every-other- 


month. Interesting reading for amateur gardeners, flower 
growers, farmers, orchardists and horticulturists. Send ap- 
plication and $3.00 for your membership direct te Dept. 
GB-10; Organie Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. For further de- 
tails see advertisement on page 62, and inside front cover. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE. Fall Issue NOW. — 
Free Exchange Listing to subscribers. Year" 
Many classifieds, Low ‘rates. Samples JOHNSO 
683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


HOME BUILDING BOOKS™, 


TREE RIPENED ORANGES,- GRAPEFRUIT or mixed. 
Grown or alized. No sprays, gas treatment 
or washing. Mixed: sizes as picked from trees, no fancy 
— just a bushel ‘of ;fine flavored fruit. $2.95 bushel 
B. Fourth season shipping starts Nov. 17. 

SARLiTS. Seffner, Florida. 
Limit- 


“CONCRETE BLOCK HOMES”. A practical booklet of 
32 pages: drawings, instructions on how to build. Revised 
edition. $1.00. H. C. Civil Rich- 


boro 17, Penna. £ on 


APRICOTS—Sun-dried, unsprayed, 
ed quantities; minimum 5 lbs., anand to any part of the 
U. 8S. B & J FRUIT RANCH, Route i, Box 18-8, Arroyo 
Grande, Calif. 


HEALTH 
EAT YOUR WAY TO HEALTH AND HAPPINESS— In 


every kitchen an Eat-O-Meter A most comiplete food dliart, | 
which will help you to balance your meals. and regain or — 


retain a normal figure, health and well-being. Prepaid 50c. 


ore KLEIST, 2918 Ridge Road West, Mochester) 13, 


TaGITE LIGHT OR WILDFLOWER HONEY, 


pail $2.00 postpaid 3rd zones PAUL BALASHEK, 


Medusa, N. Y. 


SUPPLEMENTAL SOURCES OF VITAMINS AND 


MINERALS. Seal Kelp: 200 Tablets $1.25; 500 Tab 
$2.50. Wheat Germ Oil, Cold Pressed: 60 peries ‘$1.25; 


perles $1.80. Chocolate Coated Vitamin Food Bars con- | 
taining 12 Vitamins and 8 Minerals: 20 bars $200, Bone — 
Meal Tablets containing Calcium, Phosphorus and Filuo- | 
rides: 100 Tablets $1.60. Viet, a natural food — ; 


Vitamins A, B, C, G, & K, plus D and B Complex; 225 


Tablets $1.85. Calcium Pantothenate: ,.30 $1.35, 


100 Tablets $3.50. Sent post paid. Sorry no €. O. D’s. 
Add 25¢ fer postage west of the Rockies. THE GREAT 
VALLEY MILLS, Vitamin Division, P. 0. Box 500, 
Paoli, Par 


CHOICE FRUITS AND NUTS 


TREE RIPENED, NATURAL COLOR ORANGES AND 
GRAPEFRUIT (no color added). Special pack $3.00 per 
bushel; $1.75 per 4 bushel—oranges or grapefruit or mixed. 
Regular pack $2.50 per bushel; $1.50 per 4 bushel—oranges 
or grapefruit or mixed. Fruit shipped Express Collect. 
W. D. EDWARDS & SON, Lake Como, Fila. 


INDIAN RIVER CITRUS FRUITS—Florida’s best. Un- | 
hipped 


sprayed and manure fertilized as feasible. Fruit 8 
fresh picked from trees, 
request. SCHUYLER JACKSON, Wabasso, Fia. 


STUART PECANS direct from Grower, wholesale 25, 50, 
100 Pound lots, 85¢ Pound. F.0.B. BARWICK, GA. 

Freight .or Express. Supply limited, pool purchases. 
CALDWELL FARM. 


WANTED TO BUY 


MACHINE adaptable for shelling sunflower seeds. OR- 
GANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


MONEY-MAKING ACTIVITIES 


DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS. 
Help spread the organic message. Nothing to sell. Merely 
hand out these booklets to likely subscriber prospects of 
Organic Gardening Magazine. Coded coupon permits us to 
trace source of. subscription to. your efforts. Liberal com- 
mission. See page 2! for complete story. 


FARM CONSULTANTS 
iF YOU PLAN either to purchase a farm or to change 


from inorganic to organic methods. We can help you. 
PAUL KEENE, Penns Creek, Pa. 


‘POSITION WANTED 


FINNISH LADY would like to have a position as a 
domestic in a family which is interested in organic gar- 
dening. (City preferred). Box SP, ORGANIC GAR- 
DENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WIGWAM FLUE DOCTOR. Guaranteed, down-draft, creo- 
sote eure. Copper device. Cleans chimneys permanently. 
Mailable. For information, write WIGWAM FLUE TOP 
COMPANY; Abington, Mass. 


The purpose of The Trading Post to tring jhe burer and seller of feed. products 
If you wish to buy or sel! organieally-grown feeds send sing 
ORGANIC GARDENING, EMMAUS. PA. 


Rates are {7e a word. Minimum 25 words. Payable in ativance. Include name and address in word count. 


FOR SALE 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 


FOODSTUFFS—Root crops, apple butter, honey, dressed 
poultry. Organically raised on our)own farm. Absolutely 
no sprays, dusts or chemicals. PAUL KEENE, Penns 
Creek, Pa. 

TREE RIPENED ORANGES GRAPEFRUIT, Or- 
ganically grown, no sprays or gas 
treatment. Bushel of Oranges ? Grapefruit or mixed 
$4.50 Express Collect. Send check or money order to, 
ANNE DOCHELLI, P. 0. Box 258, Sanford, Florida. 
SUNFLOWER SEED—one pound (east of Miss. River) 
55¢ postpaid; (west of Miss. River) 70c postpaid—From 
the Organie Gardening Experimental Farm. Order from 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


DIRECTORY 


ORGANIC GARDENERS’ DIRECTORY. | Lists buyers, 
sellers of organic produce. Price: dime, plus stamp for 
mailing. Directory free, (dime returtied); first 100 replies: 
JUBILEE WOMEN’S HANDCRAFTS, Liano, Calif. 


WANTED TO BUY 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 


-SEEDS—Flower and vegetable seeds in large quantities. 
Must be organically grown. Premium prices. to 
EDWARD ALOE, Old Mill Farm, Neshaminy, ante Co., 
Pa, 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY WANTED FOR 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 


| SOURCES FOR FOOD Raised By The Organic Method 

are wanted by Organic Gardening readers. Many readers 

have discovered beneficial effects to their health from eat- 

ing copnaleet. -raised foods. If you have such foods to 

= .'. Vegetables, fruits, meats, jellies, canned goods, 

. . . Tegardless of quantity . . . it will pay you to 

‘ pe them for sale in these columns. Write Thomas B. 

eck, Advertising Manager; ORGANIC GARDENING; 
Emmaus, Pa. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


The Soil 


by Sir Albert Howard, C.I.E. 


A STUDY OF ORGANIC AGRICULTURE. 
You will enjoy reading of Howard’s world- 
wide studies and experiments; how farmers, 
using his methods are restoring their de- 
pleted lands with compost; are growing 
crops resistant to disease, parasites and 
pests. Howard, a world-renowned soil scien- 
tist and bacteriologist will bring you up-to- 
date on the latest methods of compost-mak- 
ing. This notable, new book is a summa- 
tion of Howard’s life-time association with 
the revolutionary organic farming and gar- 
dening movement. It will give practical 


help and inspiration to all your gardening, 


and farming. A remarkable follow-up to 
“An Agricultural Testament”. Illustrated. 


Cloth-bound 320 pages $4.00 


An Agricultural 


Testament 


by Sir Albert raid C. LE. 


A classic that will convince you that the 
salvation of world agriculture and the well- 
being of mankind depend upon, the princi- 
ples laid down in this book. It is the com- 
plete history of compost-making during the 
last thirty years.. It is a text book, a work 
of genius, masterly in scope, for everyone 


who wants to change from chemicals to 


organic fertilizer. 


Cloth-bound 253 pages $3.50 


ORGANIC 
GARDENING 


EMMAUS, PENNA. 


Gardeners’ Book 
Club Rates 


$3.00 for Twelve Books 


Highly interesting and 
worthwhile books that will 
help make you a better 
Organic Gardener 


Join now and you will receive five new 
books immediately. Seven other surprisingly- 
different books will follow one-every-other- 
month. One of the books we will be glad to 
send you upon receipt of your order is titled, 
“Manual of Organic Materials’’.. It lists al- 
most a hundred compostable materials. 


Fifteen doctors discuss fertilizers, owr foods, 


our health .in. the second book, ‘‘The Doc- 
tors’ Attitude Toward Fertilizers’. 
The third book, ‘Planning the Home 


Grounds’, will help you develop your 
ground into a beautiful setting for your 
home. 


The fourth book, to Make a Garden’, 
will impart a working knowledge of success- 
ful gardening practices from the first turning 
of the soil to harvesting and storage of the 
crop. 

“Shrubs and Trees’’, the fifth book, empha- 
sizes landscape design. Planting, care and 
general needs are given in detail. 


Forthcoming books will discuss organic 
methods’ on large farms, gladioli, roses, ber- 
ries and fruits, and perennial vegetables. 


“Start your membership now. Mail your order 


with $3.00 to 
Organic Gardening 
Dept. OGB 12 Emmaus, Pa. 


For either Gardeners’ Book Club 
Books or Organic Gardening 
Magazine 

HOLDS 12 BOOKS aeew find it handy to use 


binders. An_ ideal 
— to the pric your capies for permanent refer- 


ice is lower than actual binding. 
ies are easily inserted. IMPORTANT: When 


ing, please state whether you 
$1.50 


POSTPAID 


Gardening Magazines Gai 
deners’ Book Club boeks. 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


Pienes mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads 
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ORGANIC GARDENING INDEX 
July to December 1947 Inclusive 


Month 

Barrett, Dr. Thomas J. 

Biological Soil 
Baum, Robert 

My Rock Garden 
Chapman, Dr: Guy B. 

Harnessing the Tehinecorus Beetle ...Aug. 
Cook, J. 

Findings of a Tree Planter ....... Sept. 
Crandon, Charles H. 

The Earthworm—Nature’s Wonder- 


Cummings, M. B. 
Candytuft for Beds and Borders ....July 
Good Gardening ......... 
Our Cucurbitous Vegetables .........July 


Dolson, L. L. 
Hemerocallis (Day Lillies) ......... ren 
Shasta Daisies ..... cess Ug. 


Eyster, Dr. William H. 

Botany for the Gardener ............Dec. 

The Early Study of Plants Was 
Concerned With Foods and Health .Nov. 

General Botany 

On the Organic Front ....... NOV. 

On the Organic Front .....cssseeees 

The Pansy—Viola Tricolor 


Rue Anemone—Anemonella 


Strawberries—Echoes of Summer ... .Oct. 
Fewster, Blanche 

Down To Earth 
Geiser, Melvin G. * 

Iris Surprises in the Fall ...........Jduly 
Gifford, John C. 

Competition and Cooperation in 

Fenugrek 
Graham, Gladys R. 

It Can’t Be Done duly 
Green, Raymond 

Hints From the Gardener ..........July 

Hints From the Gardener ..........Aug. 

Hints From the Gardener— 

Stone Vegetable Garden ..........Oct. 

Hamilton, V. Marie 

Sir Albert Howard, C.1.B. ..........Dee, 
Hannay, Frances 

Headley, F 

A Note on Faulkner weeece 


Headstrom, Richard 
The Brook and Some of Its In- 
The Family conse 
Holtzinger, J. 
Rabbits and Your Garden ..........Aug. 
Hopp, Henry and Linder, Paul J. 
A Principle for Maintaining Barth- 
worms in Farm Soils ............Nov. 
Hopp, Richard 
French Gardening Sept. 
Howard, Sir Albert 
How to Avoid a Famine of Quality ..Nov. 
The Animal as Our Farming 
Labour Saving ‘in ‘Compost Manu- 
facture 


Month 


A 
Anemone Thalictroides—Rue 
Animal Life and "Healthy Humus ......Oct. 
Animals As Our Farming Partners ...Sept. 


B 
Balance in Nature Oct 


AUTHORS 
Page Month Page 
Hutchinson, Arthur B, 
28 Ancestral Organic Gardening ......Sept. 49 
Jensen, Mrs. Henry H. 
45 Organic Gardening in: the Small 
52 Johnson, L. H. 
Is the Earthworm the Organic 
39 Gardener's Friend? ..........%.-..July 30 
Keil, J. B. 
Next Thing to a Swamp! es AUB. 30 
82 Laskey, Dr. Howard G. 
Wheat for the Gardener ,..........-Sept. 43 
4 Lemmon, L. C. 
40 Convincing Evidence of the Great 
Value of the Earthworm ........Aug. 22 
39 Linder, Paul J. and Hopp, Henry 
21 A Principle for Maintaining Earth- 
worms in Farm Soils ...........-Nov. 39 
40 McFarland, J. Horace 
Other Ground Covers ...........---Nov. 35 
25 Meyer, Heinrich 
42 Balance in Nature ..........-+++++-Oct. 46 
44 Seed Pods in Summer aks 20 
48 Montealegre, Mariano 
The Evolution of Composting in 
23 Central America .........---++..Sept. 30 
Pieifer, Dr. Ehrenfried 
= A Cry for Natural Food ............Oct. 21 
Fermentation versus Putrefaction 
45 The Living Soil 16 
Organic Soils versus Mineralized 
Trace Elements—Boron, Molybdenum, 
Cobalt, Todine 24 
40 fit, Paul 
Rev. 
49 Philosophy Agriculture? 27 
Rodale, J. I. 
87 Sir Albert Howard—In Memoriam ..Dec. 11 
50 , Organic Matter Inhibits Plant 
Disease 12 
37 The Rodale Diet (Part .Oct. 12 
The Rodale Diet (Part Il) ..........Nov. 
14 Should the U. S. Government Go 
Into the Chemical Fertilizer 
Business? Aug. 12 
13 The Soil and Health Foundation ....Nov. 14 
The Soil and Health Foundation ....Dec. 34 
35- A Visit to a Famous Physican owes 14 
Rodale, Robert 
Pesticides Prove Detrimental to 
52 Plant Health Oct. $1. 
26 Rosenwala, Lloyd K., M. D. 
The Yucaipa Garbage Disposal and 
14 Compost Box AUB. 48 
Smith, Roger W. 
The Garden of Ling Chaing ........Nov. 31 
39 Healthy Humus and Animal Life ....Oct. 29 
White, Herbert Clarence * 
44 Can We Learn from China? ........Aug. 39 
From Red Clay to Black Loam in ; 
15 Only Three Years ......6+-+++000% 35 
Wittrock, G. L. 
. Plants for the Rock Ga 24 
15 Shaggy Rock Jasmine ...............July 26 
SUBJECTS 
Page Month Page 
Biological SoH DOC, 47 
3% Books, Review of New ...........-....July 55 
29 Books, Review of New 58 
48 Books, Review of New .........:..-.-+--Oct. 64 
Books, Review of New ........+++++++-NOv. 54 
46 Books, Review of New ...........++...Dec. 53 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Month Page 


Botany for the Gardener ..... eee ee 

Botany, General. stents 

Brook, Some Inhabitants of the 

Burbank Garden Soil Improvement 
Methods 


Cc 
Candytuft for Beds and Borders ...:.. July 
Chemical Fertilizer Business and the 
U. 8S. Government 
China, Can We Learn From ........«. Aug. 


Competition and Cooperation in 

Compost Box, The Yucaipa Garbage 

Compost Heap, A Method for Ven- 

Compost Making for the Farm is 

Practicable ........ Nov. 
Compost Making, Labor Saving in ....Oct. 
Compost Pit, Rodent Proof ............ Dec. 
Compost Retainer Form, Instructions 

Composting—An Art July 


Composting, The Evolution of in 
Central America Sept. 


D 
DDT on Crops Can Poison Meat ..... July 
Diet, The Rodale (Part I) ............Oct. 


Diet, The Rodale (Part II) ........ ++..Nov. 
E 
Earthworm, The Value of the ........Aug. 
Earthworm, The—Nature’s Wonder- 
Earthworm, The—The Organic Gar- 
Earthworms In Farm Soils, A Prin- 
ciple for Maintaining .............. Nov. 
Elements, Trace—Boron, Molybdenum, 
F 
Farming of Quality, How to Avoid A ..Nov. 
Faulkner, A Note on ..........e000-% Aug. 
Fermentation versus Putrefaction 
Foods and Health, The Early Study 
of Plants was Concerned With ...... Nov. 
Foundation, The Soil and Health ...... Nov. 


Foundation, The Soil and Health ......Dec. 


G 
Garden Calendar—July ................ July 
Garden Calendar—August 
Garden Calendar—September 
Garden Calendar—October .,........... Oct. 


Garden Calendar—November .......... Nov. 
Garden Calendar—December .......... Dec. 
Garden Devices, Easy-To-Use ......... Oct. 
Garden of Ling Chaing, The .......... Nov. 
Gardening, French 
Gardening, Good ......... 


Ground Covers, Other 


H 
Hemerocallis (Day Lilies) 
Hints From the Gardefier 
Hints From the Gardener ............. Aug. 
Hints From the Gardener— 


The Stone Vegetable Garden ......... Oct. 
Howard, Sir Albert, C.LE. ............ Dec. 
Howard, Sir Albert—In Memoriam ....Dec 


Humus, Healthy—And Animal Life ... Oct. 


I 
Inhabitants, The .Brook and 


Iris Surprises In the Fall ..:........4. July 

Jasmine, Shaggy Rock ..... July 


L 
Labor Saving in Compost Manufacture .Oct. 
Leaf Shredder, Instructions for 


Lime Spreader for the Garden ...... .-Jduly 


Ling Chaing, The Garden of ........,.Nov. 
Loam, Black—From Red Clay in 
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40 
42 
52 


Month Page 


M 
Milling Whole Wheat Flour, 
A Method for Oct. 


Mineralized Soils, Organic Soils vérsus .Nov. 
N 
Natural Food, A Cry for .......+-++++«: Oct. 
Nature, Balance in Oe 
Nightshade Family, The .......- Aug. 
Oo 
Organic Front, On the .........+-.-0+: Oct. 
Organic Front, On the ........6s00-00% Nov. 
Organic Front, On the ........6.s-s-05 Dec. 
Organic Gardening, Ancestral ........- Sept, 
Organic Gardening In the 
Small Greenhouse Aug. 
Organic Matter Inhibits Plant Disease . .July 
Organic Methods—“‘Down to Earth” July 
Organic Methods—“It Can't Be Done”. .July 
Organic Soils versus Mineralized 
P 
Pansy, The—Viola Tricolor Hortensis ..Dec. 
Pesticides Prove Detrimental to 


Philosophy in Agriculture? Sept 
Plant Disease, Organic Matter Inhibits July 
Plant Health, Pesticides Prove 
Plants, The Early Study of—Was 
Concerned With Food and Health ... 
Plants For the Rock Garden— 


Fan <COMDING Aug. 
R 

Rabbits and Your Garden Aug. 
Readers’ Corresp Q 

Readers’ Correspondence—Questions 

and Answers Aug. 
Readers’ Correspondence—Questions 

and Answers ... Sept 
Readers’ Correspond Questions 

and ANSwers ..... Oct. 


Readers’ Correspondence—Questions 
and Answers 

Readers’ Corr 
and Answers 


Results 
Rhinocerus Beetle; Harnessing the ....Aug. 
Rock Garden, My ......--ss+sseseeens Aug, 
Rodale Diet, The (Part I) ............ Oct. 
Rodale Diet, The (Part II) ........++-- Nov. 
Rue Anemone—Anemonella 
Thalictroides DOC. 
Seed Pods in Summer .........- 
Shredder, Leaf—lInstructions for 
Soil and Health Foundation, The ...... Nov. 
Soil and Health Foundation, The ......Dec. 
Soil, Biological Dec. 
Soil Improvement Methods at 
Burbank Garden ........ 
Soil, The Living, 


Stone Vegetable Garden, The . 
Strawflowers 
Sulphate of Ammonia, One Use +. .Oct. 


Tree Planter, Findings of a .......- 
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Vegetable Garden, The Stone .........- Oct. 
Vegetables, Cucurbitous July 
Ventilating the Compost Henp, | 

Viola Tricolor Hortensis—The Pansy . .Dec. 
Visit to a Famous Physician, A_......Sept. 
Wheat for the Gardener .......... Sept. 


Whole Wheat Flour. Method of 


MUMBO vers +. Oct. 
Winter 8 Storage Pit, Instructions for 
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Admirably and Ably Presents 
the Complete Case for Compost 
Farming and Gardening As 
Against the Dangerous Use of 


SS 


Hailed By Critics 
As a Most 
Important Book 


“This will give a good case of 
the jitters to all backyard gar- 
deners, as well as to all farmers, 
who have been playing it the easy 
way by using chemical fertilizers. 
and it will very likely send them 
back to the compost heap. It also 
proves that what you and I don’t 
know about the art of composting 
not only would fill but has filled a 
book. The author, furthermore, can 
keep you up till all hours reading 
about the life and works of the 
earthworm, and that is a neat 
trick.’” 

—The New Yorker 


“Pay Dirt is an exciting and im- 
portant book both for farmers and 
gardeners." 


—Richardson Wright, Editor, 
—House and Garden. 


“This is a book provocative of 
thought and is worthy of study by 
all who till the soil.’’ 


Nashville Tennessean 
—Floyd Brailllar, Garden’ Editor, 


“One of the important books of 
our time.”’ 
—Los Angeles Times. 


“Here at last is a book which 
brings the all-important world 
problem of soil conservation into 
focus for the individual gardener 
who, of necessity, must think and 
act largely in terms of his own 
small patch of ground .... 
Here is an open door to more suc- 
cessful gardening for all who care 
to enter...” 

Robert S. Lemmon in 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
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Chemical Fertilizers 


PAY DIRT is important reading for 
every gardener, no matter whether he 
cultivates a small back-yard patch or a 
large-acreage farm. 


Pay Dirt 


by J. |. RODALE 


Editor of Organic Gardening 


PAY DIRT actually is a manual for every- 
one who wants to adopt organic methods in 
his gardening. 


What readers say: 


PAY 
DIRT 


“I have read your book 
‘Pay Dirt’ and _ sincerely feel 
it’s the most inspiring book 
I've ever read. Local gar- 
deners, both home and com- 
ercial people, all swear by 


it 


Carl Herbart, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“Received my copy of ‘Pay 
Dirt’. It is a mine-full of in- 
formation of really tremend- 
ous importance.” 


—Oskar Bakkom, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


“I have just finished read- 
ing your book ‘Pay Dirt’ and 
found it to be one of the 
most readable and interest- 
ing books I have ever read 
on any subject.” 


—NMarian S. Phillips, 
Huntington, W. Va. 


“Your book ‘Pay Dirt’ is a 
masterpiece in offering con- 
structjve practical methods. 
for better health and better 
farming.” 

—Mrs. Scott Winfield, 
Fairfax, Va. 


$ 3.00 POSTPAID 


. . order direct from 


ORGANIC 
GARDENING 
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nN 1OMAS HARDY 
n" i uinting 
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—_— you noticed how hard it is to 


find “something light, something good” for 


brief spare-time reading? That so many 
books are cumbersome to hold, with such 
small type, that reading them is more a 


burden than a pleasure? If this is vour case, 
STORY CLASSICS were made to order for 
you! 
A NEW IDEA IN PUBLISHING 

The Editors of STORY CLASSICS have as- 
sembled a series of volumes, cach containing 
the best of one of such masters of story-tell- 
ing as Gogol, Merimee, Frank Stockton, 
Hardy, Wilkie Collins, Shekhovy, Maupassant, 
Voltaire and Longfellow—illustrated by such 
outstanding artists as Philip Evergood, 
Arthur Zaidenberg, Walter Emerson Baum 
and Lewis Daniel. 


WONDERFULLY EASY READING 


Each volume is individually de- 
signed, printed on quality rag 
paper, handsomely and_ strongly 


bound in leather or decorated fab- 
rics, and each is in a custom-made 
slip case. Above all, the type is 
large and readable, the margins 
wide, and the books light enough 
to hold with ease, even while read- 
ing in bed! These distinguished 
volumes will be priced low-for- 
quality at $3.75 each; with a ten 
percent discount for advance pay- 
ment of a year’s subscription. 


Name 


Story Classics, J. 1. Rovae, Publisher 


Address 


City . 


Not just another book club, or a ‘‘some- 
thing-for-nothing” plan — but a new 
series of the greatest short stories ever 
written, in handsome, beautifully illu- 
strated volumes. 


GUARANTEED PLEASURE 


it is our plan to send one such volume each 
month to members. And if you wish, you may 
pay for any volume after receipt. You fur- 
thermore have this double guarantee: 1. You 
will receive the first volume for FREE EX- 
AMINATION—and may return it within 10 
days if you’re not delighted. 2. You are not 
obligated to subscribe for a whole year; if 
not satisfied, you may terminate your sub- 
scription after any of the first 3 volumes. 
So we invite you to— 


SEND FOR THE FREE BROCHURE 

Since STORY CLASSICS will not be avail- 
able in bookstores, we suggest that you write 
at once, in order to be one of the limited 
number of members who will 
receive these handsome, valu- 
able volumes. Mail the coupon 
below, today! 


Emmaus, Pennsylvania 


Send me at once your free descriptive brochure, 
illustrated in color, without obligation. 

Enroll me as a member, and send me 
SELECTED SHORT STORIES OF THOMAS 
HARDY, when it is off press. If I decide to 
accept the book, I will remit $3.75 within 10 
days; otherwise, I will return the book and 
owe you nothing. 
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Do you sometimes Long for a hook: 
thats not toolong, not tuo short. BuT 
JUST RIGHT FOR COMPLETE RELAXATION \) 4 
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